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Negro Digest is far superior to any other attempt at 
the same thing. 


Theodore R. Poston 
i News Bureau, OWI 


I have been impressed with the thoughtful work that 
has gone into editing NEGRO DIGEST and feel that 
your journal can perform an important function in the 
inter-racial education of American readers. 
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Executive Secretary National Urban League 
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magazine that is destined to mean more and more to 
the country as a whole and the Negroes in general. 

I am reading the ‘Digest’ with a great deal of in- 
terest and admiration. 


Mary McLeod Bethune 
NYA Director of Negro Affairs 


Please accept my hearty congratulations upon the fine 
content and makeup of the Negro Digest. 

I hope that the publication will have a long history 
and will continue to render a valuable assistance to the 
reading public. 
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Council for Democracy 
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{ Only Federal statutes can break 


insane Dixie bi-racial system 


James Crow At Large 


Condensed from Antioch Review 


By Carey McWilliams 


HE NATION has, through 

the progress of civiliza- 

tion, become a single unit 

today in a sense that was 

certainly not true in 1876, when 

the Reconstruction program was 
abandoned. 

Not only do citizens of the 
United States travel more fre- 
quently (at least prior to the 
war), but they travel greater dis- 
tances. 

Such travel for Ne is com- 
plicated by problems not faced by 
white travelers, who may be as- 
sured when they start a trip that 
they will find accommodations 
wherever they go if they have the 
means to pay. But American Ne 
groes annually purchase 15,000 


copies of The Negro Motorist 
Green Book so that they may 
know where they can get a room 
in which to sleep, where they 
can find a restaurant to get a 
meal, and where they can find a 
barber shop in which to get a 
haircut. 

The only way to cope with this 
situation is by federal legislation. 

The first step which Congress 
should take is to enforce—to im- 
plement—the rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. This action 
should take the form of re-enact- 
ing a new federal civil rights 
statute. To be sure, the court 
held the original act unconstitu- 
tional; but precedents have been 
reversed. 
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Only eighteen states have a- 
dopted civil rights statutes. Since 
a majority of the states have failed 
to provide adequate enforcement 
of civil rights, the federal gov- 
ernment should act. 


‘Congress also should outlaw 
Jim Crowism on all types of inter- 
state carriers. The past failure 
of Congress to act in this respect 
has actually encouraged the states 
to adopt Jim Crow regulations, 
which constitute an unwarranted 
burden on interstate commerce. 

To appreciate the necessity for 
federal legislation, it should be 
kept in mind that local Jim Crow 
regulations have been constantly 
increasing ——- not decreasing — 
in severity. 

In Virginia, for example, a Ne- 

gto was formerly defined as a 
person who had one-fourth or 
more Negro blood. In 1910 this 
definition was changed to one-six- 
teenth and in 1930 it was changed 
to apply to any person in whom 
there is ‘any ascertainable quan- 
tum” of Negro blood. Coupled 
with this new definition, Virginia 
also passed in 1930 a race registra- 
tion act. 
' With Jim Crow regulations 
multiplying in the South year after 
year, it has become perfectly ap- 
parent that the whole bi-racial 
system is falling apart, and that 
the entire system has become un- 
workable and unforceable. 

In Arkansas, for example, “a 
person in whom there is a visible 
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and distinct admixture of African 
blood” cannot ride in the white 
section of a bus. But with so 
many cases of mixed blood, how 
in the name of all that is sane and 
sensible can a conductor apply 
this test in practice? That many 
persons of non-Negroid blood are 
frequently caught in these absurd 
regulations is clearly indicated by 
the increasing number of libel 
and slander actions that have been 
successfully prosecuted in south- 
ern courts. 

As the percentage of persons 
of pure Negro extraction decreases 
(as it is doing), the classification 
upon which Jim Crow statutes are 
based becomes increasingly unrea- . 
sonable. I am convinced that 
many statutes are, for this reason 
alone, clearly unconstitutional. 

A Louisiana appellate court re- 
cently held invalid a marriage be- 
tween a white man and a woman 
whose great - great - grandmother 
was a Negress. How can such a 
classification be upheld as reason- 
able? 

A few years ago a woman in 
Arizona, who was part Negro and 
part white, challenged the consti- 
tutionality of a miscegenation 
statute on the ground that, the way 
it was worded, she could not con- 
tract a legal marriage with either 
a Negro or a white man. With 
understandable vehemence, she 
contended that the restriction was 
slightly unreasonable. 

In most Southern states today 
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the races are separated, by legisla- 
tive enactment, in telephone di- 
rectories; in places of employ- 
ment; in schools. Statutes pro- 
vide for separate toilets and sep- 
arate pool halls; separate buses 
and bus drivers; separate teachers 
and separate schools; separate 
playgrounds and separate librar- 
ies; and separate hospitals, asy- 
lums, reformatories, prisons, and 
orphanages. 

Even separate Bibles are pro- 
vided in court, for each race must 
swear to the same God on a sepa- 
rate copy of the identical text. 


In the South, the races cannot 
play pool together, or box with 
each other, or wrestle with each 
other. 

Railroads have been held liable 
in damages because a conductor, 
in making the call for dinner, in- 
advertently called a white person 
at a time when Negroes were 
about to be served. Railroads 
must provide separate waiting 
rooms, separate toilets in waiting 
rooms, separate accommodations 
on trains, and even, if you please, 
separate boxes on which passen- 
gers step in entering trains; like- 
wise, separate entrances and exits 
must be provided. The expense 
occasioned by these regulations 
clearly constitutes a tax on the en- 
tire traveling public in the form 
of increased passenger rates. 

In Florida, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa and Tennessee it is a crime 
for anyone to allow students of 
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the two races to commingle even 
in a private institution; and the 
teachers themselves are liable. In’ 
Kentucky, if free school books. 
have been used by one race, they 
cannot thereafter be used by the’ 
other. 

In Louisiana, apartment-house 
owners cannot rent an apartment’ 
to a person of a different race 
from the existing occupants. Fur- 
thermore, separate means com- 
pletely separate. A school build- 
ing divided into two sections is. 
not sufficient; the buildings must. 
be wholly separate in space. 

It should also be noted that 
these statutes not only make the 
provision of separate facilities. 
mandatory, but they make all per-: 
sons punishable who, in any way, 
have failed to observe the prohibi-» 
tion. Thus in Florida it is a 
criminal offense for a member of 
one race to instruct the children: 
of the other. ' 

In some cases, ministers are 
prohibited from performing a 
marriage ceremony for persons of ' 
another race. In all of these sit- 
uations, the proprietor and the. 
patron are punishable for non- 
observance of the ritual. 

For example, if I were to en-, 
ter a Negro pool hall and at- 
tempt to play pool, I could be, 
prosecuted even if I were there 
because I wanted to play pool 
with Negroes. These same stat- 
utes apply, in most cases, to all’ 
colored people. 


{n Mississippi the Supreme 
Court held that a young Chinese 
gitl could not attend a white 
school and the decision was up- 
held by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


To end this despotism of bigot- 
cy, an all-inclusive federal civil 
tights statute should be adopted. 
It should, moreover, be termed, 
not a civil rights statute, but a 
fair racial practice act. In method 
and procedure, it should follow 
the pattern of the National Lakor 
Relations Act; and its enforce- 
ment should be delegated to a 
similar administrative agency. 


The difficulty with most civil 
rights statutes is that their en- 
forcement is left up to the in- 
dividual. Most of the state  stat- 
utes provide that the individual 
aggrieved may bring action in the 
state courts for the recovery of a 
penalty. The recovery of the 
penalty may assuage the feelings 
of the injured party, but it does 
oot prevent the unfair racial prac- 
tice. 


All too frequently, the injured 
party lacks the funds, or the spirit, 
to bring the action. The statute 
which I propose should provide 
for administrative enforcement as 
a matter of public policy, rather 
than for individual enforcement 
as a matter of personal privilege. 
The individual may not feel in- 
jured by the discrimination; but 
society may well feel that its sta- 
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bility is being undermined by the 
practice. 

One illustration will serve to 
demonstrate the point. Joe Doakes 
runs a lunch counter. Joe is a 
good guy; he has no race prej- 
udice whatever. Personally he has 
no objection to serving Negroes, 
or Indians, or Chinese; as a mat- 
ter of fact, he wants their patron- 
age. 

But perhaps his white custom- 
ers object. By refusing to patron- 
ize Joe, they can force him to 
deny service to colored people. 

Also Joe may have a competitor 
down the street who denies serv- 
ice to Negroes; to meet this com- 
petition Joe may be forced to op- 
erate an “‘All-White” restaurant. 

Society should protect the de- 
cent impulses of Joe Doakes and 
discourage the prejudices of his 
white customers. It should throw 
its protection around him, in the 
form of a fair racial practice act, 
which would permit him to do 
what he probably would like to 
do, namely serve all alike without 
discrimination. 

Similarly if I want to associate 
with Negroes, or Chinese, orf 
Japanese, or Filipinos, I should 
not have to do so in a furtive and 
clandestine manner. If I want to 
take a Negro to lunch, I should be 
at liberty to do so without fear of 
embarrassment to my guest. A 
fair racial practice act would, 
therefore, enlarge my rights while 
protecting those of the Negro. 
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In the absence of such a code, 
society penalizes the decent im- 
pulses of its citizens and makes 
the expression of liberal attitudes 
unnecessarily difficult and com- 
plex. Society should not only es- 
tablish the policy of no discrimina- 
tion; it should enforce the prac- 
tice. 

By the issuance of cease-and- 
desist orders, after the pattern of 
the Wagner Act, these unfair ra- 
cial practices can be largely elim- 
inated. To be sure there would be 
opposition (there was violent op- 
position to the Wagner Act) ; and 
doubtless it would take a long 
time to secure compliance. 

But that compliance can be ob- 
tained through the use of these 
methods, I am firmly convinced. 
I know employers who hated 
union organizers more than they 
dislike Negroes. Thanks to the 
work of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, however, the princi- 
ple of collective bargaining is 
firmly established today. 

This does not mean that anti- 
union prejudice has been eliminat- 
ed; but its expression, in certain 
forms, has been checked. An un- 
fair racial practice act would not 
eliminate race prejudice, but it 
would check discrimination. 

What I am suggesting is not, 
perhaps, as novel as it may seem. 
In an awkward and clumsy man- 
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ner, we have already moved in 
this direction. The creation of 
a civil liberties unit within the 
Department of Justice is in itself 
a recognition for specialized skills 
in the enforcement of civil rights. 
The civil liberties unit, however, 
is not an administrative agency, 
and it is the administrative ap- 
proach that is most effective. If 
the enforcement of the Wagner 
Act had been entrusted to local 
United States district attorneys, it 
would have remained a dead let- 
ter. One of the objections to 
state civil rights statutes, in fact, 
is that they must be enforced by 
actions in state courts. 

There is clear constitutional 
warrant for such legislation. It 
could be justified both under the 
fourteenth amendment and under 
the interstate commerce clause. 

That - unfair racial practices 
clearly constitute a burden on in- 
terstate commerce is a proposition 
which could be readily document- 
ed. Negroes have organized ef- 
fective boycotts of stores which 
do not employ Negro labor. They 
have conducted strikes to imple- 
ment the declared boycott, and 
their right to do so has been up- 
held by the Supreme Court. Such 
strikes can have precisely the 
same effect on interstate com- 
merce as a strike called in a labor 
dispute. 


‘Crack Soviet brown-skinned sniper 
wipes out whole company of Nazis 


Cotton Picker To Sniper 


Condensed from Capetown Sun 


By Chatwood Hall 


T IS far cry from the picking 
if of cotton bolls off the cotton 
stalks in sunny Uzbekistan 
to picking off Germans on 
the southern outskirts of Stalin- 
grad. But the brown-skinned Uz- 
bek cotton picker, Khinde Khudz- 
hametov, has drawn the bead of 
his sharp-shooter’s rifle on dozens 
of fascists at Stalingrad, and his 
gun is entitled to have 113 
notches on the butt. 


This Uzbek sniper wi ped 
out single-handed the equivalent 
of a whole company of Germans, 
or an average of over two daily, 
since the Stalingrad siege began! 

In Uzbekistan the crack sniper 
Khudzhametov worked in the day- 
time in cotton fields; at Stalin- 
gtad he “worked” on “night 
shift.” 

When darkness dropped over 
the steppes of South Stalingrad 
the medium height, black-eyed, 
black-haired coffee-colored Khudz- 
hametov doned his camouflage 
robe and slipped away into the 
steppe. He will tell you it re- 
quires the patience of the Biblical 


Job to be a sniper. Often he must 
lay in a gully alongside a road for 
hours on end before his “game” 
appears. 

But his patience is always re- 
warded. Suddenly through the 
darkness appears the outline of a 
German. Khudzhametov draws 
a bead on the fascist, pulls the 
trigger, and another of Hitler's 
Aryans goes to the Hun Val- 
halla. 


Hence there are 113 fewer Ger- 
man “fascists” thanks to the sharp 
shooting of this Uzbek sniper. 
They call him the “Lone Wolf,” 
because he “works” usually alone. 
But sometimes he ‘functions’ 
with two of his understudies—-a 
Kazakh, Beldinov, and a Georgian, 
Romazoshvilli, when “pickings” 
are numerous and good. 

His understudies have eleven 
and seven notches on their guns 
respectively, 

Swarthy sniper Khudzhametov 
agrees that picking off German 
fascists and plunderers is far more 
interesting and pleasant for the 
time being than picking cotton. 
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| WERE A NEGRO... 


{ Noted liberal editor sees advances Ws 
since Pearl Harbor astounding 2 


No Time For Pessimism 
By Oswald Garrison Villard 


Former Editor, 


stand four square for every 

right guaranteed to me by 

the Constitution of the United 
States. I should never cease to la- 
bor for complete equality and full 
integration into American life. 

I should emphasize the fact that 
I was asking for no special privi- 
leges, but only the rights and op- 
portunities to which every citi- 
zen of the United States is en- 
titled. I should drive home the 
fact that in making this fight, I 
was battling for the liberties of 
white Americans as much as my 
own, for in these times of total- 
itarianism any republic is in the 
greatest danger which divides its 
citizens into two classes, the priv- 
ileged and the non-privileged. 

I should fight segregation by 
the United States Government 
wherever it appears, whether in 
the departments in Washington, 
in the army or navy, or in any 
other branch of the government, 
pointing out that if Negroes can 
be disfranchised and segregated 
and refused participation in any 
branch of the war effort, the next 
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to be put outside of the pale could 
be Jews or some of the foreign- 
born, or the American-born Japa- 
nese who have now on the Pati- 
fic coast been placed in concentra- 
tion camps behind barbed wire 
merely because their parents were 
born in Japan. As long as one sin- 
gle Amrican is discriminated 
against and unfairly treated, gur 
whole democratic structure is en- 
dangered. 


I should similarly insist upon 
complete participation in the eco- 
nomic processes of American life. 
It is just as wrong to exclude Ne- 
groes from factories in peace-time 
as in war-time. I should demand 
complete equality in the labor 
movement, and once in the labor 
movement I should do my utter- 
most to drive out of it the crooks, 
racketeers and gangsters who dis- 
grace it in such large numbers 
and rob the working men. 

Next, I should demand better 
housing for my race and should 
make such a stir about the hor- 
rible misgovernment of such a 
place as Harlem that the authori- 
ties would be compelled in self- 
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defense to end the conditions 
which are creating criminals by 
compelling the Negro population 
there to live under conditions that 
forbid decency, privacy, health, 
anid seem as if deliberately intend- 
ed to produce lawlessness and im- 
morality. 


I should demand the right of 
colored men to enter every gov- 
ernmental educational institution 
an equal terms and to be protect- 
ed there, whether at Annapolis or 
West Point, or anywhere else, 
from hazing and terrorism intend- 
ed to drive them out. 


Now as to methods. I would 
have the Negro adopt as his mot- 
to the words of my grandfather, 
William Lloyd Garrison, which 
adorned the first issue of his 
“Liberator” devoted to the free- 
ing of the slaves. He said: 


“I will be as harsh as truth, 
and as uncompromising as justice. 
On this subject, I do not wish to 
think or speak or write with 
moderation. No! no! Tell a man 
whose house is on fire to give 
a moderate alarm; tell him to 
moderately rescue his wife from 
the hands of the ravisher; tell the 
mother to gradually extricate her 


babe from the fire into which it 
has fallen;—but urge me not to 
use moderation in a cause like 


the present. I am in earnest—I 
will not equivocate—I will not 
excuse—I will not retreat a single 
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inch — AND I WILL BE 
HEARD.” 

I would use marches on Wash- 
ington—I advocated this twenty- 
five years before A. Philip Ran- 
dolph ever suggested it—and 
large public demonstrations of ev- 
ery kind, but I would never cease 
to preach that the Negro must 
not use force or resort to violence 
under any conditions whatsoever. 
If he does, he will get the worst 
of it and will throw away the im- 
pregnable moral position which he 
holds, from which he can only 
be ousted by his own acts. Un- 
doubtedly this campaign of mili- 
tant demand for Negro rights 
carries with it grave dangers, par- 
cularly when everybody's nerves 
are on edge because of this terri- 
ble war. Therefore I think that 
it is of the utmost importance 
that the Negroes, whatever their 
sense of injustice, refrain from 
any acts which will unduly arouse 
or antagonize white peoples. 


I would not go too fast in en- 
forcing social rights. As Wen- 
dell Phillips once said, I would 
entrench myself upon principle 
and leave the working out of de- 
tails to the slower processes of 
time—-to God, Phillips said— 
knowing that everything cannot 
be accomplished overnight and 
that age-long conditions of pre- 
judice and of deliberate white 
supremacy cannot be cured by 
legislation or government fiat. 

Here the clearest example is 
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what happened during prohibition 
when all the power of the Amer- 
ican Government could not en- 
force the prohibition law. With- 
out abating one jot of my recog- 
nition that the Negro must have 
his legal rights, I would make a 
special appeal to every Negro to 
do his uttermost to make the 
transition to the new order just 
as easy as possible. 


More than ever there is an 
obligation upon Negroes, both 
men and women, to put their best 
foot forward, to be patient and 
enduring, and above all to be well- 
mannered, for it is the little fric- 
tions at the point of personal con- 
tact that are much more to be 
feared than opposition to the 
general principle of equality. 


The other day a friend of mine 
who feels as I do about the Ne- 
gro and his rights, was a witness 
in a Washington bus of the out- 
rageous behaviour of three col- 
ored men who came into this 
crowded vehicle and denounced 
the driver because he had 
closed the doors on them inad- 
vertently. My friend said that 
the driver was extremely polite 
and that she was sure he told the 
truth that the people standing 
around him prevented him from 
seeing the Negroes as they stood 
on the pavement as they tried to 
enter the bus. But the Negroes 
would have nothing of it and were 


so aggressive and loud in their 
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denunciations of the driver and 
in their charge that he was delib- 
erately leaving them there because 
of their color, that had the driver 
been a hot-tempered Southern- 
er, there would have been the 
worst kind of a fight. As it was 
they gravely shocked my friend 
who was their friend, and all the 
people in the bus. 


There are rude men of white 
skin as well as with black skins. 
The point is that the individual 
Negro is under a double obliga- 
tion for good conduct, for he 
represents not only himself but his 
race, and upon his behavior de- 
pends, as I have said, how the 
battle for complete legal equality 
will come out. 


So if I were a Negro, while 
yielding not one inch of my prin- 
ciples and rights, I would preach 
by day and By night to my fellow 
colored people that now as never 
before they must be as blameless 
and as well behaved as humanly 
possible. 


I would not adopt one iota of 
Westbrook Pegler’s hopeless pes- 
simism and beat out my brains. 
Far from it. Despite all the dan- 
gers of violence and bloodshed 
and bitter race friction, I would 
be encouraged and cheerful and 
optimistic as never before. For 
the advance of the colored people 
since Pearl Harbor has been one 
of the most astounding things in 
our entire history. 


{ Lynch mobs don’t always 
succeed, these cases show 


Men Whe Came Bach 


Condensed from Changing Character of Lynching 


By Jessie Daniel Ames 
Executive Director, Association of Southern Women for the 
Prevention of Lynching 


YNCHINGS and prevented © 
lynchings have almost no 


unexpected or inexplicable 
variation from the pattern 
developed in the past fifty years. 
Yet such a variation appeared 
in June, 1941, in a “planned” 
lynching in Georgia. The lynch- 
ers, themselves, changed their 
minds and returned their victim 
to the Dodge County Jail from 
which they had abducted him. 


The mob, seven hundred strong, 
drove their victim out of town 
at the head of a procession of 100 
cars, then beat him up in an ef- 
fort to make him confess to an 
attempted assault on a sixty-five- 
year-old white woman. After fail- 
ing to get a confession, they re- 
turned him to jail “for want of 
evidence.” 

Later a jury at Macon acquitted 
the Negro. 


Still later, in January, 1942, 
“Eddie Lee Spivey, only man ever 
returned alive by a lynch mob,” 
sued the Dodge County sheriff for 
$5,000 for failure to perform his 
duties .. . 


The suit was settled out of 
court. 

Another variant of the usual in 
prevented lynchings appears in 
that at Roxboro, North Carolina. 
On August 15, 1941, a mob of 
two hundred stormed the county 
jail bent on lynching a Negro 
charged with rape of a white 
woman. The mob was dispersed. 

But ten of the leaders were 
arrested and later indicted for 
“unlawful assembly and inciting a 
riot.” At the April, 1942, term 
of court, five were convicted of 
unlawful assembly and sentenced 
to the chain gang: 

One prevented lynching of no 
outstanding features has an un- 
usual end. In 1935 in Leake Coun- 
ty, Mississipi, a prevented lynch- 
ing was reported . 

A Negro, Willie Lewis, was 
accused of assault with intent to 
rape. He was removed to the jail 
for safekeeping. He was convict- 
ed and given “life.” 

In May, 1942, Lewis was par- 
oled after serving seven years of 
a life sentence for a crime of which 
he was “not guilty.” 


{ Composer as well as band leader, 
Ellington calls his work ‘Negro music’ 


The ‘Dube! Invades The Hall’ 


Condensed from New York Times Magazine 


By Howard Taubman 


LINGTON, known every- 
where as Duke Ellington, 
has a remarkable record in 
a field where maestros and bands 
form, dissolve, re-form and‘ shut- 
tle around around like Hitler's 
general staff after Der Fuehrer’s 
intuition has been in command. 
Duke is celebrating his twenti- 
eth year of continuous leadership 
of his own band. Duke and his 
band recently gave his first con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall, but hardly 
their first concert. They have 
toured twice in Europe. During 
his first tour abroad Ellington at- 
tended a party in London at which 
the Prince of Wales, now the 
Duke of Windsor, was present. 
The Prince, an admirer of Elling- 
ton’s :nusic, invited the American 
to drink with him and to name 
his brand. Ellington said he'd 
take gin, which was not available 


at this swank party. The Prince 
of Wales called a servant and sent 
him out for gin. At last the 
Prince and Ellington clinked 
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glasses in a drink to Ellington’s 
music. 

The name of Ellington has be- 
come a trade-mark for the best 
in jazz. Duke does not know 
how many pieces he has written. 
Asked to hazard a guess, he 
thought, “Maybe a thousand.” A 
member of the band exclaimed, 
“Naw, nearer five thousand!” 

Ellington and his band have 
made something like 10,000 mas- 
ter recordings, many especially 
for European markets. Ardent 
fans have been gathering in El- 
lington disks from the start, and 
the early ones are collectors’ items, 
like the first recordings of Caruso. 

Ellington’s music and band 
must be discussed as a unit, for 
they have been made for each 
other during the past twenty 
years. 

Though it may shock the idola- 
ters of the masters, it is fair to 
say that Ellington is a composer 
in the tradition of Bach and 
Haydn. The _ eighteen-century 
masters wrote most of their music 
for specific occasions, for perform- 
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ances by themselves and ensem- 
bles under their leadership and 
often under pressure of a dead- 
line. That’s the way Ellington 
works. His public wants new 
pieces. Ellington turns them out 
at the last minute. He writes 
them only with his own band in 
mind. 

Ellington’s music can be hot 
and it can be languid. It can 
blaze and it can be insinuating. 
It is always distinctive, made with 
subtlety and with a tremendous 
flair for rhythm and color. The 
hepcats say that over the years 
he has had the highest average 
for being ‘“‘groovey.” They call 
him “‘a terrific character.” 

The Duke is a husky fellow, 
with a chuckle in his eyes and a 
hearty, friendly manner. Obvious- 
ly he can be playful, but he speaks 
seriously of the directions of jazz. 
He does not care for the names 
“jazz” and “swing,” though he 
helped to give the latter term cur- 
rency when he wrote a piece in 
1931 entitled, “It Don’t Mean a 
Thing If It Ain't Got That 
Swing.” He prefers to call his 
own work “Negro music.” 

“Our band came along just 
when Paul Whiteman and his or- 
chestra had popularized the sym- 
phonic style. 

“Our playing was stark and 
wild and tense. That’s the way 


our boys had to play, and we 
planned our music that way. We 
One of our 


tried new effects. 
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trombones turned up one night 
with an ordinary kitchen pot for 
his sliphorn. It sounded good. 
We let him keep it, until we 
could get him a handsome gadget 
that gave him the same effects. 
“We put the Negro feeling and 
spirit in our music. We were not 
the first to do that, but maybe 
we added some more. We did it 
in a different way. Other bands 
came along later and did similar 
things, though not quite the same. 
Now some of them play pretty 
much as we do. Once in a while 
I tune in on a band, and for a 
few measures I think it’s us.” 


Ellington believes that dance 
music has its cycles and keeps 
changing in small ways from one 
year to the next. 

“It has calmed down Iately,” 
he said. “The hotcha period is 
out for a while. Maybe because 
of the war, maybe because that 
was coming anyhow. Our music 
is still plenty hot, but more subtly 
so.” 

He has the utmost faith in the 
future of this music. He believes 
that it has already played a big 
part in all music. He says he has 
heard “hot jazz in Stravinsky and 
other long-haired composers.” He 
contends that there may be some 
combination of the classic and the 
jazz forms in the post war world 
which will be a landmark in 
American music. 

“One thing’s sure,” he said, “it 
will be original.” 
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Edward Kennedy Ellington was 
born in Washington, D. C., in 
April, 1900. He achieved the 
name of Duke in his high-school 
days because of his exotic taste 
in clothes. Today some of his 
fans don’t know that he has any 
other mame, though he is no 
longer a dude. 

As a lad of 8 he received piano 
lessons, but he had no use for 
the dull finger exercises and the 
conventional tunes he was urged 
to play. He won a scholarship to 
Pratt Institute for his work in 
oils. 

He never reached Pratt. When 
he was 16 he heard a hot pianist 
who did wonderful things at the 
keyboard and made fascinating 
music. The lad’s instant reaction 
was, ““That’s for me.” 

He tried to play the same way. 
It had to be by ear, because no 
one had written down this music 
and, furthermore, Duke had nev- 
er really learned how to read mu- 
sic. The next step was to pick 
up some knowledge of music. 
Duke learned how to read and 
then took some lessons in har- 
mony. 

For the most part, however, he 
is self-taught. His music arose 
out of his need to make it. He 
constantly experimented at the 
piano. He got good enough to 
take on odd jobs as pianist with 
dance bands. Now and then he 


played with an outfit that let him 
take off on his own for a bit of 


dazzling improvisation. 

At other times he was told to 
behave. Russell Woodring hired 
him to play one of the five pianos 
in his sixty-piece orchestra that 
performed decorous jazz in a 
Washington theater. Woodring 
solemnly enjoined Duke to stick 
to the notes—no improvisations. 
Ellington kept his promise almost 
to the end of the first show, when 
a pause in the music gave him an 
irresistible chance for a hot lick. 
He took the lick and lost the job. 

The Duke's first band had four 
men besides himself. Three of 
those musicians are still with him. 
It now has seventeen players and, 
every time it expands, Ellington 
takes the opportunity to try new 
ideas for composing, using the 
greater resources. 

The five-piece band came to 
New York in 1924, but got its 
big break in 1926 when it opened 
at the Kentucky Club in Harlem, 
where it remained for several 
years. Then Duke moved into 
the Cotton Club in Harlem and 
came with it to Broadway. 

These engagements established 
the band. 


Ellington’s music was also win- 
ning popularity. In 1930 he in- 
troduced “Mood Indigo,” which 
grew out of a provoking session 
in a recording studio where a 
recalcitrant microphone kept pro- 
ducing a peculiarly unpleasant 
tone. Among the other big hits 
were ‘Sophisticated Lady,” “Black 
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and Tan Fantasy,” “Creole Rhap- 
sody,” “Solitude,” “Caravan,” ‘I 
Let a Song Go Out of My Heart,” 
“Flamingo” and “I Got It Bad 
and That Ain’t Good.” 

Since most of his works are de- 
signed for his players, who are 
crackerjacks, they sometimes can- 
not be done by other bands unless 
watered down. For his brilliant 
instrumentalists Duke composes 
virtuoso pieces. His ace trum- 
peter for a time was Cootie Wil- 
liams, and Duke wrote ‘Concerto 
for Cootie.” 


He composes almost anywhere 
—in taxis, on park benches, in 
buses, in Pullman berths. On one 
occasion he had a recording date 
for which he had promised a new 
work, The band traveled from a 
one-nighter in Pennsylvania to 
New York by bus in an all-night 
jump, and Ellington wrote the 
promised number by the light of 
a succession of matches struck for 
him by the band’s manager. 

Ellington’s most elaborate com- 
position is an opera, still unpro- 
duced, called “Boola.” It deals 
with the history of the Negro in 


Dollar A Day 
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America, a subject on which Duke 
has read extensively. He has 
taken some of the music from this 
opera and turned it into a_half- 
hour tone poem for his band. It 
is called, “Black, Brown and 
Beige.” 

The first movement tells of the 
sorrows and joys of the Negro 
on first being brought, in slavery, 
to the colonies. Here Duke uses 
work songs and spirituals. In the 
second movement Duke deals with 
the recurring hopes and disap- 
pointments between American 
wars—the whippings, the escapes, 
the emancipation, the hardships, 
Jim Crowism; in other words, al- 
ternations of jubilation and blues. 
The last movement sings of Har- 
lem, and Duke does not like the 
conventional attitude toward this 
part of town. 

“I always say,” he says, “that 
there are more churches in Har- 
lem than cabarets. The Negro is 
not merely a singing and dancing 
wizard but a loyal American in 
spite of his social position. I want 
to tell America how the Negro 
feels about it.” 


OF THE UNION of South Africa’s more than 7,000,- 
000 native (Negro) population, nearly 1,000,000 work 


for the 10,400,000 whites. 


The Negroes have trade 


unions but the unions are not recognized by the govern- 
ment. The average weekly wage of a Negro in industry: 


$6. 


Time Magazine 


{ Resuits of cross-breeding 


contradicts theories of superior race 


Nature Builds No Race Barriers 


Condensed from Asia And The Americas 


By Ruth Benedict 


NY SOUTHERNER in 
the United States feels at 
home when he réads the 
history of Brazil. 

He recognizes in Brazil’s great 
state of Bahia all the same great 
landmarks: economic dependence 
on a single agricultural crop, the 
plantation as the social unit, the 
vast importation of Negro slaves, 
the existence of a landed aristo- 
cracy. 

Both histories include too the 
abolition of slavery, post-slavery 
problems and the emergence of a 
great mixed brown race. 

The landmarks are all objec- 
tively alike, and in both coun- 
tries the poorest people are gen- 
erally black. But there the like- 
ness ends. 

In Brazil people of any color 
go through school together, as- 


RUTH BENEDICT, associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Columbia 
University, is the author of “Pat- 
terns of Culture” and “Race, Science 
and Politics” and considered one of 


the most prominent authorities in 
her field. 


semble in the same meeting places, 
live wherever they can afford to. 
Many blacks cannot afford to 
send their children through school 
or live in a good part of town, 
but they are prevented by their 
poverty, not by their color. Nor 
are they prevented by color from 
holding honored positions in ad- 
ministrative and academic life. 

Brazilians consider their great 
brown race a proof of what they 
call Brazil's “progressive Aryaniza- 
tion.” They mean that whites ab- 
sorb the mulattoes, and the mulat- 
toes absorb the blacks. In the lan- 
guage of the man on the street, 
they are “whitening” the race. 

Their great mixed race is the 
Brazilian. At its two extremes 
stand “blacks,” not in terms of 
their biological ancestry, but in 
terms of their poverty and their 
“African” customs; and the 
“whites,” also not in terms of 
their ancestry, but of the people 
they associate with and the way 
they comport themselves. 

Brazil assigns individuals to ra- 
cial categories partly on the basis 
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of achievement, but not on purely 
biological grounds, On this social 
definition of race all Brazil’s his- 
tory has been based, and they are 
proud of it. 


In the United States we define 
race differently. In our country 
one Negro ancestor makes a Ne- 
gro. So long as a person associates 
with Negroes and acknowledges 
his one ancestor, he is a Negro. 
He is not aborbed into the white 
group unless he chooses to con- 
ceal his forebears, to ‘‘pass,” as 
we say. And “passing” is surrep- 
titious and at one’s own risk. 

The way the United States de- 
fines who is “Negro” is one of 
the most extreme inventions in 
history. Men who in all their phy- 
sical characteristics are indistin- 
guishable from whites are leaders 
of their “race,” that is, the Negro. 

In Brazil the brown race con- 
tributes some of the most honored 
honored scholars and public men. 
In the United States the same race 
stands far up on our rolls of il- 
literacy and public relief. It is al- 
most unrepresented on university 
faculties or in the government. 
No statistics about the Negro of 
the United States “prove” that 
poverty or illiteracy is due to a 
law of nature which automatically 
rules that the mixed offspring of 
two races is inferior. The inferior- 
ity could be due to social causes. 
breeding begins with -studies of 
plants and animals. It is curious 
that in a world where the mixture 
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of two human types is so often 
believed to be disastrous, cross- 
breeding of animals and cross- 

Scientific investigation of cross- 
breeding of plants are neverthe- 
less systematically used to produce 
valuable varieties. 

Scientific investigations of 
mixed human breeds must be car- 
ried out not only where social 
barriers are erected against them, 
but also in communities where 
they are free to develop without 
major hindrance. 

The most famous of such com- 
munities is on the island of Pit- 
cairn where the mutineers of the 
“Bounty” wrecked their ship in 
1789 to escape from the long arm 
of British law. Pitcairn was then 
uninhabited, and its present popu- 
lation is the mixed Mongoloid- 
Caucasian offspring of whites and 
Tahitians who were on_ the 
“Bounty.” Their physical traits 
bear witness to both ancestral 
lines, and for generations, on Pit- 
cairn and later on Norfolk Island, 
they have organized for them- 
selves a life which Dr, Harry L. 
Shapiro, who studied the physical 
anthropology of these people, 
calls an “early-Victorian Eden.” 

Their vital statistics show a 
birth rate perhaps unmatched in 
the world. The second generation 
born on Pitcairn averaged 11.4 
children per female. Their men 
and women were physically come- 
ly and bore themselves with strik- 
ing dignity. Not even the in- 
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evitable inbreeding within the 
small population had harmed 
them physically or mentally. But 
by a fortunate chance race pre- 
judice was absent. 

In South Africa Dr. Eugene 
Fischer studied carefully a mixed 
Negro-Caucasian tribe of some 
three thousand individuals who 
were the descendants of Hotten- 
tot women and of Dutch and Low 
German men. They are known as 
Bastaards to their neighbors. 

The two parental types are 
about as diffeent from each other 
as any human types on earth. The 
Hottentot is very. short, his hair 
is so kinky it forms into little pep- 
percorns on his head, he has pro- 
truding buttocks—steatopy—and 
his skin is loose and yellow. The 
offspring of this race and Euro- 
peans represented in South Africa 
were, nevertheless, admirable phy- 
sical specimens. 

Other investigators have stu- 
died on a large scale other white- 
non-white crosses in South Africa, 
and have found no hint that nat- 
ure penalizes the offspring or their 
descendants. 

When racial mixture is studied 
under relatively favorable condi- 
tions, therefore, students do not 


_ find evil biological consequences 


even when the parents belong to 
the primary races, the Caucasian, 
the Mongoloid and the Negroid. 

Mixed races are everywhere in 
the world today—as they have 
been back to the beginnings of 


history. All civilization have been 
built by mixed races. Because 
races and breeds are so inextricab- 
ly crossed and intermixed, it is of 
the greatest importance to know 
that man need not fear bad bio- 
logical consequences of race mix- 
ture, 


But there is another question: 
Is there a superior race? No ques- 
tion o nearth is more likely to be 
answered by special pleading, and 
in no problem is it more difficult 
to separate heredity and environ- 
ment. Where social discrimination 
prevails against any race or mixed 
race, the average accomplishment, 
the average education is low. 
Studies made under such circum- 
stances only probe the obvious: 
that hereditary abilities can come 
to nothing in a bad environment 
as surely as good wheat can come 
to nothing in a poor soil. 

One general fact about racial 
difference is of great importance 
in probing the question of supe- 
riority. Human racial differences 
are non-functional. Color of hair 
and eyes, head shape, nose shape, 
stature and blood type, none of 
them fit their possessors for dif- 
ferent conditions or for different 
kinds of performances. The one 
possibly exception is skin color, 
which may make it easier for men 
to live under direct rays of the 
sun. Even this has not been up- 
held in certain specific investiga- 
tions, and certainly it does not 
make dark-skinned people less 
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adapted to temperate climates. 

There is only one method by 
which we can investigate racial 
superiority and inferiority: to 
judge any race by all its represen- 
tatives, the Caucasians by poor- 
white share-croppers as well as by 
persons in “Who's Who,” the Ne- 
groes by their complex states of 
West Africa as well as by rural 
areas of the deep South. 

Negro states in Africa did not, 
it is true, become industrial as 
Western Europe did in the past 
couple of centuries, but they are 
quite oa a par with pre-industrial 
Europe. The pomp and circum- 
stance of courts, political organ- 
ization, great markets, elaborate 
legal procedure, religion, art in 
wood-carving and other media, 
even their expertness in intrigue 
and trading, show their capacity 
for handling complex _ social 
forms. Surely Europe’s industrial 
revolution is not the only test by 
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which human abilities can be 
ranked. 

When one takes any race as a 
unit, history shows, as the great 
historian A. J. Toynbee has said, 
that “the so-called racial explana- 
tion of differences in human per- 
formance and achievement is 
either an ineptitude or a fraud.” 

Contact of diverse people, 
mingling of races and breeds, has 
always been the way of progress. 
But in order to draw strength 
ftom multiplied sources and make 
cultural and physical diversity 
yield a richer civilization, a na- 
tion has to treat all its people as 
human beings who can contribute 
according to their abilities. If 
groups are discriminated against, 
if they are outcasts, diversity can 
be a tragic weakness. We can 
fence in any group and keep them 
“in their place.” But such barriers 
are man-made. Nature did not 
build them. 


IN INDIA, two native paratroop students got to wor- 
rying on the eve of their first jump, asked an officer: 


“From what height?” 


“Five hundred feet.” 

“Nothing doing,” they chorused, tried to bargain for 
300, were told the chutes might not have time to open. 

“Oh, that’s different,” they sighed, ‘We get para- 


chutes, do we?” 


Time Magazine. 


{ Mrs. Wilson’s surprised to find 
Boyd's just another Johnny 


RS. WILSON was just 
taking the zingerbrea« 
out of the oven when 


she heard Johnny out. 
side talking to someone. 

“Johnny,” she called, “you're 
late. Come in and get your lunch.” 

“Just a minute, Mother,” John. 
ny said. “After you, my dear 
Alphonse.’ 

“After you, my dear Alphonse, 
another voice said. 

“No, after you, my dear AI- 
phonse,” Johnny said. 

Mrs. Wilson opened the door. 
“Johnny,” she said, ‘you come in 
this minute and get your lunch. 
You can play after you've eaten.” 

Johnny came in after her, slow- 
ly. “Mother,” he said, “I brought 
Boyd home for lunch with me.” 

“Boyd?” Mrs. Wilson thought 
for a moment. “I don’t believe 
I've met Boyd. Bring him in. 
dear, since you've invited him. 
Lunch 1s ready.” 

“Boyd!” Johnny yelled. “Hey, 
Boyd, come on in!” 

“I’m coming. Just got to unload 
this stuff.” 


After You My Dear Alphente 


Condensed from New Yorker 


By Shirley Jackson 


“Well, hurry, or my mother'll 
be sore.” 

“Johnny, that’s not very polite 
to either your friend or your 
mother,” Mrs. Wilson sai:. 
“Come sit down, Boyd.” 

As she turned to show Boyd 
where to sit, she saw he was a 
Negro boy, smaller than Johnny 
but about the same age. His arms 
were loaded with split kindling 
wood. “Where’ll I put this stuff, 
Johnny?” he asked. 

Mrs. Wilson turned to Johnny. 
“Johnny,” she said, “what did you 
make Boyd do? What is that 
wood ?” 

“Dead Japanese,” Johnny said 
mildly. “We stand them in the 
ground and run over them with 
tanks.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Wil- 
son?” Boyd said. 

“How do you do, Boyd? You 
shouldn’t let Johnny make you 
carry all the wood. Sit down now 
and eat lunch, both of you.” 

“Why shouldn’t he carry the 
wood, Mother It’s his wood. 
We got it at his place.” 
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“Johnny,” Mrs. Wilson said, 
“go on and eat your lunch.” 

“Sure,” Johnny said. He held 
out the dish of scrambled eggs to 
Boyd. “After you, my dear Al. 


phonse.” 

“After you, my dear AIl- 
phonse,” Boyd said. 

“After you, my dear Al- 


phonse,” Johnny said. They be- 
gan to gigle. 

“Are you hungry, Boyd?” Mrs. 
Wilson asked. 

“Yes, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Well, don’t you let Johnny 
stop you. He always fusses about 
eating, so you just see that you 
get a good lunch. There's plenty 
of food here for you to have all 
you want.” 


“Thank you, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Come on, Alphonse,” Johnny 
said. He pushed half the scram 
bled eggs onto Boyd’s plate. Boyd 
watched while Mrs. Wilson put 
a dish of stewed tomatoes beside 
his plate. 

“Boyd don’t eat tomatoes, do 
you, Boyd?” Johnny said. 

“Doesn't eat tomatoes, Johnny. 
And just because you don't like 
them, don’t say that about Boyd. 
Boyd will eat anything.” 

“Bet he won't,” Johnny said, 
attacking his scrambled eggs. 

“Boyd wants to grow up and 
be a big strong man su he can 
work hard,” Mrs. Wilson said. 
“T'll bet Boyd’s father eats stewed 
tomatoes.” 
“My father eats anything he 
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wants to,” Boyd said. 

“So does mine,” Johnny said. 
“Sometimes he doesn’t eat hardly 
anything. He's a little guy, 
though, Wouldn’t hurt a flea.” 

“Mine a liitle guy, too,” Boyd 
said. 

“TIL bet he’s strong, though,” 
Mrs. Wilson said. She hesitated. 
“Does he . . . work?” 

“Sure,” Johnny said. “Boyd's 
father works in a factory.” 

“There, you see?” Mrs. Wilson 
said. “And he certainly has to be 
strong to do that—all that lifting 
and carrying at a factory.” 

“Boyd's father doesn’t have 
to,” Johnny said. “He’s a fore- 
man.” 

Mrs. Wilson felt defeated. 
“What does your mother do, 
Boyd?” 

“My mother?” Boyd was sur- 
prised. “She takes care of us, 
kids.” 


“Oh, she doesn’t vork then?” 

“Why should she,” Johnny said 
through a mouthful of eggs. “You 
don't work.” 

“You really don’t want any 
stewed tomatoes, Boyd?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs, Wilson,” 
Boyd said. 

“No, thank you, Mrs, Wilson, 
no thank you, Mrs. Wilson, no 
thank you, Mrs. Wilson,” Johnny 
said. sister's going to 
work, though. She’s going to be 
a teacher.” 

“That's a very fine attitude for 
her to nave, Boyd.” Mrs. Wilson 
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restrained an impulse to pat Boy'd 
on the head. “I imagine you're all 
very proud of her?” 
“I guess so,” Boyd said. 
“What about all your other 
brothers and sisters? I guess all of 
you want to make just as much 
of yourself as you can.” 
“There’s only me and Jean,” 
Boyd said. “I don’t know yet what 
I want to be when I grow up.” 
“We're going to be tank driv- 
ers, Boyd and 12e,” Johnny said. 


‘Zoom.” Mrs. Wilson caught 
Boyd’s glass of milk as Johnny's 
napkin ring, suddenly  trans- 


formed into a tank, plowed heavi- 
ly across the table. 

“Look, Johnny,” Boyd said. 
“Here’s a foxhole, I’m shooting 
at you.” 

Mrs. Wilson, with the speed 
born of long experience, took the 
gingerbread off the shelf and 
placed it carefully between the 
tank and the foxhole. 

‘Now eat as much as you want 
to, Boyd,” she said. “I want to 
see you get filled up.” 

“Boyd eats a lot, but not as 
much as } do,’ Johnny said. “I'm 
bigger than he is.” 

“You're not much _ bigger,” 
Boyd said. “I can beat you run- 
ning.” 

Mrs. Wilson took a deep 
breath. “Boyd,” she said. Both 
boys turned to her. “Boyd, John- 
ny has some suits that are a little 
too small for him, and a winter 
coat. It’s not new, of course, but 
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there's a lot of wear in it still. 
And I havea few dresses that your 
mother or sister could probably 
use. Your mother can make them 
over into lots of things for all of 
you, and I'd be very happy to give 
them to you. Suppose before you 
leave I make up a big bundle and 
then you and Johnny can take it 
over to your mother right 
away...” Her voice trailed off as 
she saw Boyd’s puzzled expres- 
sion. 

“But I have plenty of clothes, 
thank you,” he said. “And I don’t 
think my mother knews how to 
sew very well, and anyway I guess 
we buy about everything we need. 
Thank you very much, though.” 

“We don’t have time to carry 
that old stuff around, Mother,” 
Johnny said. “We got to play 
tanks with the kids today.” 

Mrs. Wilson lifted the plate oi 
gingerbread off the table as Boyd 
was about to take another piece. 
“There are many little boys like 
you, Boyd, who would be very 
grateful for the clothes someone 
was kind enough to give them.” 

“Boyd will take them if you 
want him to, Mother,” Johnny 
said. 

“I didn’t mean to make you 
mad, Mrs. Wilson,” Boyd said. 

“Don't think I’m angry, Boyd. 
I’m just disappointed in you, 
that’s all. Now let’s not say any- 
thing more about it.” 

She began clearing the plates 
off the table, and Johnny took 
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Boyd’s hand and pulled him to 
the door. “Bye, Mother,” John- 
ny said. Boyd stood for a minute, 
staring at Mrs. Wilson’s back. 


“After you, my dear Alphonse,” 
Johnny said, holding the door 
open. 


Marian Meets Royatiy 


DURING the visit 


beth to America, Mrs. Eleanor Roo.:velt had invited 
some of the most noted American en’ rtainers, among 


“Is your mother still mad?” 
Mrs. Wilson heard Boyd ask ir 
a low voice. 

“I don't know,” Johnny said 
“She's screwy sometimes.” 

“So’s mine,” Boyd said. He tes- 
itated. “After you, my dear Al- } 
phonse.” 


of King Georg. 1nd Queen Eliza- 


them Marian Anderson to the reception. Mrs. hoose- 
velt wanted a purely American program tor the d.s 
tinguished British visitors, but when she looked over 
ch program, was disappointed to see that Miss Ander- 
son planned to sing exclusively several numbers {om 
the sini concert repertoire. 

So, Mrs. Roosevelt tacttully suggested that this was 
to be a wholly American program, and asked if she 
would not sing some Negro spirituals. 

Miss Anderson did not seem to like the suggestion. 
She replied that all hc: music was in New York and it 
was ‘vo late to get it. Mrs. Roosevelt countered with 
the proposal that the White House send an airp!ine to 
New York and bring the musi in ample time. 

Miss Anderson, however, still was not pleased, but 
finally, after Mrs. Roosevelt tactfully but firmly held to 
her point, the noted singer agreed to sing some Negro 
spirituals for -he King and Queen of England. 
Drew Person in Washington Merry-Go-Round 


| NEGRO DIGEST POLL | 


“4s Civil Disobedience Practical 
Jo Win Gull Rights For Negroes?” 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


ANDHI tactics of non- 
violent disobedience and 
passive resistance won't 


work in America to win 
full rights for the Negro people. 

That is the considered opinion 
of a slight majority of colored 
and a vast majority of white peo- 
ple, a Negro Digest poll on A. 
Philip Randolph’s proposed new 
strategy for the March on Wash- 
ington Movement discloses. 

Because of the very controver- 
sial nature of the proposed civil 
disobedience move by Randolph, 
this month’s Negro Digest poll 
canvassed a far broader sampling 
of the population to determine 
both Negro and white opinion on 
the proposed plan. The results 
showed a widespread divergence 
of feeling with Northern Negroes 
especially showing much more ex- 
treme views. 

The question submitted to a 
cross-section of the nation and the 
replies were: 

“Is Civil Disobedience Practi- 
cal To Win Full Rights For Ne- 
groes?” 


Negroes Whites 


32% 7% 
52% 82% 
Undecided ..... 16% 11% 


Biggest objection among Ne- 
groes to the proposed Gandhi tac- 
tics in the struggle for full equal- 
ity for the Negro in American 
life came from the Sov:> where 
many expressed open fear i.iat 
such a move would lead to vio- 
lence, if. not on the Negro’s part, 
then certainly on the part of the 
whites. 

In the North similar objections 
were cited but perhaps the great- 
est number of negative votes 
came from those who felt such 
strategy would interfere with the 
war effort and lead to breakdown 
of morale through greater racial 
tension. 

The sectional vote for Negroes 
showed: 


Yes No Undecided 
North 41% 44% 15% 
West 39% 42% 19% 
South 27% 62% 11% 


The vote was a surprising depar- 
ture from the usual trend of Ne-~ 
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gro Digest polls, with the South 
showing less undecided sentiment 
than either the North or West. 
This is seen primarily due to the 
fear of race riots if violence should 
be set off by the Randolph pro- 
posal. 

Among some there was a feel- 
ing that Randolph was overplay- 
ing his hand. It was pointed out 
that the so-called March on Wash- 
ington never amounted to more 
than a threat and that the new 
strategy would not be practical 
uniess Randolph could show more 
than paper strength. This feeling 
was especially noted in the North 
and West among militant Ne- 
groes who normally would string 
along with Randolph’s proposal. 

The white tabulation showed 
that a great majority felt any such 
move in wartime would be con- 
sidered sabotage of the war ef- 
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fort and virtually inciting to riot. 
The tally showed: 


Yes No Undecided 
North 9% 78% 13% 
South 12% 77% 11% 
West 1% 97% 2% 


The Negro Digest poll on the 
civil disobedience proposal has 
been taken far in advance of the 
proposed March on Washington 
conference in Chicago in May to 
discuss the proposal. 


It may be that further educa- 
tion and propaganda may change 
many minds between now and 
that date but at publication date 
there was no question but what 
most Americans of both colors 
felt the scheme of imitating 
Gandhi in America would not 
only fail to get results but at the 
same time would constitute a dan- 
ger to the war effort. 


THE STORY to end all stories on “passing’’ was 


told by my father. 


Before the Civil War one of his 


older brothers was the personal slave to an invalid and 
not-too-bright young master, and it so happened that 
my uncle was lighter in color than his master. The 
two of them went to North Carolina on a business trip, 
and while there, my uncle through some sort of trick, 
sold his master into slavery. He passed through Hamp- 
ton one quiet night headed North, and was never heard 


of again. 


Arthur P. Davis, Norfolk Journal & Guide 


By A. Philip Randolph 


Condensed from Michigan Chronicle 


HE PLAN of the March 
on Washington Move- 
ment to ponder and discuss 


non-violent civil disobedi- 
ence and non-cooperation in its 
all-out National Negro Confer- 
ence the last week in May does 
not involve the armed forces of 
Negro workers in the defense in- 
dusiries. 


It is a form of social protest 
and revolt against unjust, unfair 
and undemocratic laws that vio- 
late the basic moral and human 
citizenship rights of the Negro 
people. Instead of hindering the 
war it will help the war by de- 
veloping a deep sense of national 
unity because it seeks to achieve 
namely, democracy. 


In the South, non-violent civil 
disobedience and non-cooperation 
will take the negative form of 
boycotting jim-crow cars on trains 


and surface lines and calling upon 
the parents of children to refuse 
to send their children to school 
during the week that is designat- 
ed for the application of the so- 
cial strategy. 

In the civil rights states, it will 
take the positive form of Negroes 
exercising their right to make use 
of agencies and enter places they 
do not normally make use of, such 
as going into the downtown sec- 
tions of cities as patrons of the 
hotels, restaurants and places of 
entertainment with their white 
Christian friends. 

The March on Washington 
Movement will alse call upon 
white liberals and Christian Amer- 
ica while the non-violent civil 
disobedience and non-cooperation 
program is being applied, to re- 
fuse to enter any place or share 
in any privilege of right denied 
the Negro citizens of the country. 


“Ia Civil 
Disobedience 
Practical?” 
YES: 


This is certain to have a profound 
spiritual and moral influence up- 
on the whole social thinking of 
America. 

Training and education will 
be intensively carried on before 
this program is projected to de- 
velop the proper moral and in- 
te"lectual attitude with a view to 
making this technique successful. 

Provocative and hysterical arti- 
cles have been written recently on 
account of ignorance or fear to 
stampede Negroes into docile sub- 
mission to oppression and exploit- 
ation. Of course, there may and 
will be some trouble. But the non- 
violent civil disobedience non-co- 
cperation program of the March 
on Washington Movement will 
not provoke it. 

We take no responsibility for 
provocateurs. But Negroes need 
to understand that freedom, jus- 
tice and equality for any people 
were never won on flowery beds 
of ease. 

If Negroes are scared to fight 
for their rights, they might just as 
well quit now because a people 
who have fear in their hearts are 


NO: 


I: suggesting that colored citi- 
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zens resort to civil disobedi- 
ence in order to win their 
rightful demands for equal 
rights, A. Phillip Randolph is 
guilty of the most dangerous 
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doomed to be slaves. 

Because of many and varying 
and sometimes misleading com- 
ments, I want definitely to in- 
dicate that the MOWM is un- 
equivocally back of the war ef- 
fort and seeks the victory of the 
United Nations. We take this 
position for several reasons: one, 
the victory of the Axis powers 
would spell death to the struggle 
of minority groups, including 
Negroes, for their liberation. 
Two, since the Negro people are 
largely workers and the hope of 
the workers lies in trade union 
organizations, and since the Axis 
powers have destroyed the labor 
movement in their own countries, 
we know that if they won the war 
there would be no future for the 
trade union movement. Three, 
the totalitarian system represent- 
ed by Germany, Italy and Japan, 
outlaws democracy including free- 
dom of speech, the press, assem- 
bly, right of petition, trial by 
jury and freedom of worship that 
provide an opportunity for minor- 
ity groups to give expression to 
their cause. 


Pittsburgh Courier 


demagogery on record. 

The “March-on-Washington” 
plan was bad enough, but along- 
side a call to civil disobedience, 
it seems quite sane. 

For a stated period Mr. Ran- 
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dolph is suggesting that colored 
citizens disobey all jim-crow laws 
as a demonstration of their dis- 
satisfaction with them (and pres- 
umably he is prepared to lead the 
way), but there is to be no vio- 
lence. 

Those who are foolish enough 
to follow Mr. Randolph's advice 
may not resort to violence, but 
the prejudiced white people of 
the jim-crow states where over 
three-fourths of the colored citi- 
zens reside will be under no com- 
pulsion to refrain from violence. 

They will regard such a cam- 
paign as the opening of the race 
war which every Southern dema- 
gogue has proclaimed as immi- 
nent since the end of the Civil 
War; and how they will react, 
evervbody who knows anything 
about the South well knows. 

Mr. Randolph is suggesting 
that we follow the example of 
Gandhi's followers in India on the 
assumption that there is some 
similarity between the conditions 
here and in that unfortunate 
country. 

In India there are 390 million 
colored folk and about 250,000 


Musicians’ Gauorite 


white people while in the U. S. 
A., there are 120 million white 
folk and 13 million colored folk. 

Nevertheless, every civil dis- 
obedience campaign in India has 
not only ended in bloodshed and 
imprisonment of tens of thou- 
sands of Indians but has failed to 
win Indian independence. It may 
succeed in the future, but it has 
not done so in the past, either 
in India or South Africa. What 
makes Mr. Randolph or anyone 
else think it would succeed in 
this country, except in offering 
irresponsible and vicious elements 
an excuse for slaughtering thou- 
sands of colored citizens? 

We would be much more 
alarmed by this latest Randolph 
bid for leadership, if we were not 
aware of the sound judgment and 
cynical sense of humor of the 
masses of cofored people. 

If Mr. Randolph calls for such 
a campaign at the scheduled 
Spring Conference of the March- 
on-Washington Committee, we 
predict that thirteen million loy- 
al American colored citizens will 
repudiate him with a loud and 
firm “NO!” 


DOROTHY MAYNOR, Negro soprano, is considered 
a wonderful girl by the men in the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra. They like her singing and artistry as 
well as her pleasant, modest approach. First time she 
rehearsed with the orchestra, she received a compliment 
few performers ever get. At the end of her first num- 
ber, the orchestra beat on their stands, gave her a big 


ovation. 


Life Magazine. 
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{ Lena Horne uses her unreheased 
success to win respect for her people 


“I Don't Dig Jt” 


Condensed from PM 


By Robert Rice 


HE HOTTEST thing in 

show business right now is 

a tall, slim, beautiful girl 

with a dazzling smile and 
mellow copper-colored skin. Her 
name is Lena Horne and she sings 
torch songs with the kind of 
mournful conviction that proves 
she knows what they mean. 


As the first Negro entertainer 
to play the Savoy-Plaza’s tony 
Cafe Lounge, she proved herself 
the biggest night-club draw in 
town; as the actress who stole the 
show in ‘Panama Hattie,” she is 
helping repeal the screen’s un- 
written law that Negroes appear 
on celluloid only in housemaids’ 
uniforms; as the singer whom at 
least one big time song writer 
wants as leading lady in a musi- 
cal show, she may be heading 
for Broadway stardom. 


Lena, of course, is not the first 
performer who has been precipi- 
tated by the whims of show busi- 
ness from relative obscurity to 
blazing fame in nothing flat. 


What is unusual about her rise 


is that it has been completely un- 
rehearsed. She hasn’t chased re- 
nown; she has fallen into it. She 
is possessed of no overwhelming 
compulsion to be famous, she is 
simply trying to make a living 
at a relatively pleasant and lucra- 
tive occupation. 


The haphazard nature of Lena’s 
career so far is pretty astonishing. 
Although she has always sought 
a living as a singer or a dancer, 
she has never taken a dancing or 
singing lesson. 

At one point, when she was just 
beginning to be successful, she 
dropped the whole thing to get 
married, and if that marriage had 
worked out she wouldn’t be 
around now. And even now it 
wouldn’t take much more than a 
good husband to plunge her back 
into private life. 

Neither she nor anyone else 
ever suspected she was anything 
more than a solid, classy, night 
club entertainer. On that basis she 
was signed up to go to Holly- 
wood and sing at the Little Troc. 
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With no particular fanfare she 
opened there, and suddenly found 
she had created a major sensation, 
which didn’t abate at all when 
she moved around the corner to 
the Mocambo. 

As happens even in Hollywood, 
one thing led to another. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer was casting about 
for someone to help rescue a pret- 
ty feeble musical called “Panama 
Hattie.” Lena came and con- 
quered. Almost before she knew 
it she was signed to a seven-year 
contract, complete with options 
and trimmings. She was given 
the juicy part of Georgia Brown 
in “Cabin in the Sky,” and her 
work in that picture confirmed 
her standing. 


Richard (Rodgers & Hart) Rodg- 
ers, the song writer, has been 
telling all and sundry that he 
wants to star her in a Broadway 
musical if he can find a story that 
is suitable. 

Lena is somewhat at a loss to ex- 
plain the sensation she made out 
West, but she’s inclined to think 
it’s due largely to the fact that 
out there, for the first time, she 
sang without a microphone. 

As she is the first to admit, 
she relies more on her personality 
than on her vocal chords—one 
Broadway connoisseur describes 
her as “a very great singer with 
a very small voice’—so a mike 
has never helped her. It partly 
conceals her face and Lena does 
a lot of singing with her expres- 
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sions; it makes gestures difficult, 
and her gestures are intelligent 
and expressive; it points up the 
fact that her voice isn’t sure, and 
destroys the mellowness, which is 
one of its charms. 

Probably the salient fact about 
Lena as a singer is that she likes 
lyrics. She picks her songs for 
the words, and is one of the select 
company of singers that treats 
words as if they meant something. 
Although occasionally she is 
goaded by popular demand into 
singing new songs, she tries to 
confine her repertory to numbers 
that have stood the test of a little 
time at least: ““Let’s Fall in Love,” 
“Sunny Side of the Street,” “St. 
Louis Blues,” “I Can’t Give You 
Anything But Love,” and so on. 
Blues are her specialty, and if 
she’s feeling. good, she’s likely to 
sing torches all evening. 

She sings without too much art, 
and she claims she hasn’t the 
slightest idea of what she’s do- 
ing physically when she sings. For 
example she doesn’t know what 
gestures she makes at all, except 
that sometimes she suddenly no- 
tices her hands waving in front 
of her, and says to herself, “What 
do I think I’m doing?” and puts 
them behind her back. 

Lena is not a particularly sim- 
ple soul, nor an easy one to get 
along with — “I'm terrifically 
moody ‘and sometimes I don’t 
want to talk to anyone for two 
weeks at a time’—but her com- 
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plexities are not of the customary 
Broadway variety. Letting some- 
one else be the center of atrenticn 
is no great strain for her, and 
when the day comes that audi- 
ences no longer applaud, it will 
make her unhappy, of course, but 
not neurotic. 

Naturally, Lena has her gay 
moments. She is a central figure 
in Harlem's social life, and has 
no trouble finding devoted es- 
corts. But in general she is more 
inclined than not to fancy quiet 
times. She drinks very little, 
doesn’t smoke, and isn’t very volu- 
ble. 

Lena, of course, suffers all the 
indignities that any Negro does, 
particularly a Negro who must 
associate with white people a lot. 
She has never become sullen, but 
she is proud. She prefers the com- 
pany of her own people, and she 
disdains to go anywhere she isn’t 
welcome. 

She never gave the Savoy-Plaza 
management a chance to tell her 
she couldn't live there. She went 
right to the Theresa. And even 
when, two weeks ago, she was 
very ill and the daily trip down 
from Harlem was a strain, she re- 
fused the Savoy's belated offer to 
have her move in there. 

Before she signed her contract 
in Hollywood, she had a long talk 
with the M-G-M executives, after 
which they agreed she would not 
be expected to indulge in any of 
Hollywood's customary blackface 
low comedy, and that she would- 


n't be an eternal serving maid or 
cook. She finds that Hollywood 
recently has been improving a 
great deal in its treatment of Ne- 
groes but there’s still a long way 
to go. 

She feels very strongly about 
the way Negroes are being treat- 
ed in the war, particularly in the 
armed forces, and she makes ev- 
ery effort to entertain Negro sol- 
diers and to make friends with 
them. She has been adopted by 
many a colored unit in the Army, 
and her voluminous fan mail con- 
tains a large proportion of letters 
from servicemen, white as well as 
Negro. 

She'll never forget the time she 
went to a camp in Arizona to en- 
tertain colored troops, escorted 
by two Negro Army majors. 
When they got thirsty and wanted 
a coke, not a _ soda-fountain in 
town would serve them, United 
States uniform or not. 

Her other bitterest memory of 
the war is of the Negro anti-air- 
craft unit that was assigned to 
guard the town of Burbank, one 
of the suburbs of Los Angeles. 
The liberty-loving citizens of that 
progressive community, Lena 
says, were so outraged and raised 
such a fuss that the Army, rather 
than risk riots, withdrew the 
troops. 

When Lena runs into something 
like that she simmers inside. But 
all she’s likely to say, in the jive 
lingo she so frequently lapses in- 
to, is a heartfelt, “I don’t dig it.” 


{ This is 1776 for the Negro 


and the spiritual revolution is on 


Black America At The Door 


Condensed from New Republic 


By Thomas Sancton 


HE AGGRESSIVE Negro 
spirit which so sharply 
impressed itself on the 
consciousness of white 
America after the outbreak of 
war had its beginning in the wave 
of Negro migrations which start- 
ed in 1915. 

The seed of resistance and 
rebellion had existed in the Ne- 
gro race, as in every slave race, 
from the dawn of its history in 
America. During three centuries 
it produced sporadic uprisings. 

But its growth into a militant 
political attitude begen when the 
last war caused some 2,000,000 
Negroes to break away from their 
Southern homeland and crowd in 
upon Northern cities which were 
then grinding out our first de- 
fense program and were therefore 
badly in need of manpower. 

This movement continued after 
the war, and a million of these 
Negroes went North in 1920. 
The automobile industry had be- 
gun to boom and special trains 
loaded with Negroes left Missis- 
sippi and the cotton fields for the 


factories around Detroit. 

Beside its important political and 
economic effects upon our nation- 
al life, the Negro migration pro- 
duced a rich lore, not yet fully 
interpreted, which gives it some 
elements in common with the 
original Exodus, the migration of 
the forty million Chinese Com- 
munists, the removal of the Amer- 
ican Indian nations and the other 
great uprootings of peoples. 

For the Negroes, of course, this 
was their second migration. They 
had left one life back in the 
shacks and cotton fields, but also 
an older, forgotten life in Africa. 

An interesting and obvious fact 
about the movement is that South- 
ern Negroes on the whole headed 
directly North; from Louisiana 
and Mississippi to Chicago and 
Detroit; from Alabama to the 
Pennsylvania industries; from 
Florida and the Carolinas and 
Georgia to Harlem. 

In a number of cities and states 
they settled in sufficient numbers 
to find themselves—who in the 
South had been denied the right 
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to vote ever since passage of the 
state constitutions of the 1890’s— 
inheritors of a numerical balance 
of power, or something close to 
it, among the various Republican 
and Democratic machines. 


Shortly after the war a number 
of Northern cities, Chicago, East 
St. Louis, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington among them, confronted 
for the first time with Negro 
populations of sizable proportions, 
forgot their historic piety on the 
race question and precipitated 
bloody riots among the Negroes. 
The Negro found himself, rather 
suddenly, swaying municipal and 
state elections, sending his first 
Representatives to Congress after 
thirty years, adjusting his rustic 
habits to city and factory work 
and to the tempo of life in teem- 
ing black ghettos; getting organ- 
ized by his own politicians, and 
alternately being courted or 
pushed around by white ones; 
and experiencing riots just as he 
had during the Populist elections 
of the 1890's and later in the 
South. 

It was during this time that the 
Negro press had its real begin- 
ning. The white press was sealed 
air-tight against Negro news this 
side of the sensational, and the 
white community air-tight against 
the Negro ghettos. The Negro 
press came into being to speak 
to and for Negroes. 


When the conditions which 
produced it disappear, the Negro 


March 


press will disappear. 

In the meantime it will be a 
race press, which should be a 
surprise to no one. It is subject 
to all the chicanery, to all the 
techniques of politics, angled 
news and special pleading, that 
the white press is subject to, in- 
cluding the Roy Howard interests 
that pay for Westbrook Pegler. 

The sins of the Negro press 
will always be glaring to the white 
critic, and its virtues largely in- 
visible, because the white man can 
rarely induce himself to look at 
the order of things from the Ne- 
gro point of view. To “warn” 
the Negroes is easier. 

It was during the period 1915- 
20 that the Negro found his voice 
of protest and began to develop 
the aggressiveness which now— 
to the alarm of many white peo- 
ple who have been jolted from 
their stereotyped thinking about 
the Negro—shows revolutionary 
overtones; revolutionary not 
against the Constitution, but 
against the great mass of legal 
and extra-legal Jim Crow prac- 
tices that have shut him off from 
many rights that the Constiution 
grants him. 


The Negro’s newspapers and 
leaders have protested these prac- 
tices for many years. What a white 
correspondent has written me 
from Baltimore is certainly true: 
“I was reading the Negro press 
fifteen years ago and it was say- 
ing roughly the same things then 
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that it says now.” For many years 
in the South I have heard white 
people speak vehemently against 
The Pittsburgh Courier and The 
Chicago Defender and other Ne- 
gro newspapers which occasionally 
came to their attention. 

This political aggressiveness, 
ideologically little different from 
what it has been for twenty years, 
has reached a new intensity during 
the war. Our war aims of univer- 
sal freedoms, and our heavy reli- 
ance upon our sources of democra- 
tic strength have thrown into 
glaring outline the fact that we 
have an unsettled debt with the 
Negro. 

He constitutes one-tenth of our 
national life. He was too black, 
too conspicuous. He excited our 
tribal fears. 

He came here not with letters 
of credit, not with a European 
immigrant’s thrifty savings, but as 
an uncouth slave. Thirteen mil- 
lion new Irishmen or Germans— 
white men exhibiting only the dif- 
ference of accent or language— 
could be scattered among us in a 
generation or sooner. But not the 
Negro. And it would have been 
the same if a glaringly white race 
had been brought as slaves into a 
civilized nation of blacks. 

But the Negro has been living 
here now for centuries. The last 
cargo of slaves was discharged 
before the ancestors of most 
Americans started for Amercia on 
the tides of European immigra- 
tion. It has been eighty years since 
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he was freed from slavery. 

He has matured. He is at home 
in this white land and white cul- 
ture to which he came a captive. 
The English language is his as 
much as anyone’s. He has made 
his contributions. His maturity 
developed of itself, against the 
resistance of his very unfavoreble 
history in this country. Where 
given education and opportunity 
he has used them as well as any 
race could under the same condi- 
tions. Where denied them, he has 
been ignorant, shiftless and a so- 
cial failure—the universal result 
of such denial, 

He has been here so long; but 
still he is cut off from our life. 
In the South discrimination is 
more spectacular, but in the North 
it is almost as effective. He can- 
not move into our apartment 
houses. He cannot go into a white 
business. When he attempts to 
get into industrial work, there 
are unwritten bars against him, 
and he is kept from advancement 
into the higher skill. He pa;s 
exorbitant rent. When he sees a 
Negro in the movies or the maga- 
zines, it is usually the portrayal 
of a servile moron with a simple 
oafishness the Negro has out- 
grown for some time now, and 
which was a technique for getting 
along with the white man to be- 
gin with. He can ride the sub- 
ways and pay his way into many 
places if he has the fare. Yet one 
of the great artists of modern 
times, Marian Anderson, is 
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snubbed by a group of vain wom- 
en the majority of whom are idle 
and accomplished at nothing. 

And there is the South; the 
Negro’s utter cleavage from the 
white world, from political pow- 
er, from representation and self- 
government. The incidents of in- 
dividual violence—a lynching, the 
beating of Roland Hayes in 
Georgia—are given sensational 
treatment in the Negro press and 
by his spokesmen. 

But these are incidents; points 
of focus. It is the whole vast 
tapestry of ostracism, of hostility, 
of double rules and standards, 
which accounts for the rebellious- 
ness and cynicism of the Negro 
group today. A significant fact 
is that this point of view is as 
general among Negroes in the 
Southern cities and in many o* 
the rural areas as it is in the 
North. 


In a sense, it is 1776 for the 
Negro. Perhaps a more accurate 
analogy is 1789. I do not mean 
that Negroes contemplate violence 
or sedition; but they have launch- 
ed a spiritual revolution. 

It is true of course that one 
may find thousands, or hundreds 
of thousands, who have not been 
touched by it. But that is true of 
all movements. The passion ex: 
ists in the leaders and the volative 
spirits. As in America and France 
in that period of history, the 
rebellious writings and speeches 
of the leaders and intellectuals 
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have finally fermented through 
the masses, and have set their 
tone. 


No one, not even the Negroes, © 
expects a miracle of enlighten- 
ment to transform America over- 
night. An honest beginning is 
what is possible; and what they 
want. Even with Jim Crowism, 
they would be enthusiastic about 
the war, if they had reason to be- 
lieve it was the beginning of the 
end of their long existence as 
pariahs. 

What sticks in their throats 
like a great, bitter lump is the 
feeling that reactionary white 
torces, especially the dominant 
Southern group in Washington, 
would prefer to stalemate this 
war in defense of democracy, 
rather than win a clear-cut vic- 
tory, if victory required total co. 
operation by the Negro and there- 
fore fundamental revision of the 
white-supremacy pattern of South- 
ern life, and of its less obvious 
counterpart ia the North. 

The answer to the Negro’s re- 
volutionary spirit is to show him 
that this is not true, to make at 
least a beginning. 

Instead of doing this, the de- 
plorable decision is taken in 
Washington to call off the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee 
hearing into the flagrant discrim- 
ination against Negro firemen on 
American railroads. In permitting 
this development, the President 
listened to bad advisers. 


The “King’s Ear,” as Walton 
Hamilton observes, has become 
once more of paramount impor- 
tance. It is hard to blame a har- 
tied and overworked king for the 
bad advice he gets. But he should 
never have given his ear to the 
group of Southerners in Wash- 
ington whose theme song is hush- 
hush and _never-never. 

This FEPC hearing was impor- 
tant to 13,000,000 Ameircans. 
What an honest hearing could 
have done to combat the Ran- 
dolphs, no OWI sermon will ever 
do. 

I think now of the Negro I 
talked with two months ago in 
Alabama, a college graduate. I 
said that Hitler considered the 
Negro a near-ape and, had he 
won the war, would have thrust 
the black man back into slavery 
or would have exterminated him. 

His answer was not pro-Hitler 
so much as it was the answer of 
a confused Negro: ‘Well, that’s 
what they (the whites) say, but I 
don’t know. He plays a practical 
politics and he would need the 
Negro badly if he came over 
here.” . 

While we continued upon 
our placid way, shipping oil and 
scrap iron to the Japanese, per- 
mitting the Bilbo gang to filibus- 
ter the anti-lynching bill, the 
Japanese for ten years were open- 
ing suki-yaki joints in our Negro 
districts. It was a technique they 
used to exploit the race angle in 
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the Philippines and throughout 
the Pacific area, and which made 
their early victories so easy. 

There was a place in Harlem 
where one could buy a good suki- 
yaki dinner for thirty-five cents. 
And there was more than one 
Japanese who worked up and 
down Harlem seeking to ingrat- 
iate himself with Negroes. 

And there was the Japanese 
who went to the Negro author 
to have this author’s book on 
lynching autographed. Most of 
the bibliography had been checked 
off. “You see,” said the Japanese, 
“everything you have read about 
lynching, I have read. Except two 
books.” Later, an edition of the 
book, with a lurid, illustrated cov- 
er, appeared in Japanese in To- 
kyo. 

Our Negrophobes from the 
South, abetted by certain hypo- 
crites from the North, have 
worked hard to keep 13,000,000 
Americans isolated from our own 
community and to prepare them 
for Japanese propaganda. 

The Negro has remained loyal, 
if no longer on the whole en- 
thusiastic. Even so, his enthusiasm 
is scarcely less than that of the 
McCormick-Patterson axis, which 
constitutes a sizable section of the 
white press. Negroes, a tenth of 
the nation, represented 16 per 
cent of the total enlistments. Even 
taking account of the propor- 
tionately larger attraction of army 
pay for a low-income group, the 
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size of this enlistment cannot bc 
shrugged off. And the Negro 
press has given hard-hitting sup- 
port to the war. 

But support of the war does 
not mean that the Negro’s lead- 
ing journalists have adopted a 
yas-boss attitude about our policy 
toward the Japanese in this coun- 
try. In a Jap, they see also a man 
of color. When they believe that 
color has entered into our treat- 
ment of him they speak out. It 
would take a real Negrophobe 
mentality to fail to see that a 
completely loyal Negro could 
nevertheless resent discrimination 
against a Japanese. 

Today the Negro stands on the 
porch and knocks on the door. 
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He clutches the receipts for three 
centuries of slave labor for which 
our fathers never paid him. 

“Let me come in,” he asks. 
“Let me sit by the fire and join 
the talk. I helped to build this 
house.” 

There are some men who slam 
the door with a curse. There are 
others who send him around to 
the rear for a handout of old 
clothes and leftovers in a paper 
sack. 

“I am your friend,” they tell 
him. “My father never abused 
you and neither do I. After the 
war I will find a way to help 
you. Go back to the cabins and 
tell them to sing.” The Negro 
turns away in bitterness. 


‘\Thia Js Woolleatt Speaking’ 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT was passionately con- 
cerned about race hate in the United States particularly 
as it affected the Negro. One of the things which most 
excited him just before he died was the arrangement of 
a Lincoln Birthday broadcast with Paul Robeson, whom 
he regarded as one of the greatest of living human be- 
ings, and Marian Anderson on which program Alex 
would read the Gettysburg address. 

“W’'ll say nothing about race at all,” he explained 
eagerly, “but instead let the greatness of Marian’s and 
Paul’s voices and personalities show by contrast what 
drooling bastards the people are who hate Negroes” 


Walter White, Chicago Defender 


{ Negroes conquer the frozen Arctic 
tundra to build Alcan ‘glory road’ 


North of The Border 


Condensed from Chicago Tribune 


By Warren Baker 


MONG the 11,000 sol- 

diers who built the Al- 

can military highway, 

most of whom are still in 
the north maintaining and operat- 
ing it, there are three large con- 
tingents of Negro troops. And 
there isn’t an officer from Col. 
John W. Wheeler, the engineer 
in charge, on down, who won't 
tell you what a great job they did 
and are doing. 

“The Negro troops have dis- 
tinguished themselves,” said Colo- 
nel Wheeler, who is a former 
Chicagoan. “Of the 1,630 miles 
of road they have built about 
460. Working under severe handi- 
caps of subzero weather and mov- 
ing ahead so rapidly that their 
living quarters were primitive and 
sketchy, they have nevertheless 
constructed a highway through 
some of the most rugged wilder- 
ness on the North American con- 
tinent. 


“The morale of all the Negro 
regiments has been equal to that 
of the white troops. From the 
health records it appears they 
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have withstood well the rigors of 
the north. The interest they dis- 
play in the accomplishment of 
their task is remarkable. And they 
are very good cooks. Some of 
the best meals on the road can 
be eaten in their camps.” 

One of the astonishing facts 
about the work of these men is 
that most of them came from 
cities. They had never done any 
rough work before. They never 
had seen a caterpillar tractor. 

Factory engineers came in with 
the equipment and taught the 
boys how to use it. The schools 
were set up in June, and by the 
time the going got really rough 
they were army engineers, with 
all the spirit of that hard-bitten 
lot. 

Their road camps were, and 
in many cases still are, as Colonel 
Wheeler said, primitive. A good 
many of those boys are still living 
in tents, although some huts are 
being erected for them. The 
plumbing is of the outdoor variety 
—very outdoor. And on the low- 
er sector of the highway, where 
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most of these troops have done 
their work, the weather seems 
ever more bitter than it does far- 
ther north, where mountains 
temper the blasts of wind that 
sweep across the lower tundras. 

And their work is no easier 
now. For instance, in one area 
the highway runs right across the 
foot of a glacier. The ice flows 
in during the night and they have 
to blast out a new track across a 
mile of it every morning. 

One of the most interesting of 
the men I met among these boys 
is Capt. Edward Carroll, chaplain 
of one of the colored regiments. 
Captain Carroll is an unassuming, 
studious little man, a graduate of 
both the Yale divinity school and 
Columbia university. His wife and 
4-year-old son are now living in 
Washington, D. C. 


Captain Carroll came into the 
army in October of 1941 and has 
been in the north without relief 
or leave since May. 

“My idea is to develop recrea- 
tional programs and show men 
how to be good men in their ev- 
eryday life, not preach a lot of 
dogma,” he said. “We want to 
meet the whole needs of man and 
help him with his everyday prob- 
lems, not just run a church ser- 
vice on Sunday. 


“Of course, sex is our biggest 
problem. It’s bound to be where 
you have thousands of men to- 
gether in a wilderness. Neverthe- 
less, I have tried to discourage war 
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marriages among the men who get 
away on furlough.” 

Chaplain Carroll has set up a 
library of 500 books in a double 
tent “recreation hall.” There are 
tables, writing paper supplied by 
the Fayettville, N. C., USO. 
There are games to keep the men 
occupied when they have any lei- 
sure time. Last summer they 
pitched horseshoes at midnight. 

When Chaplain Carroll arrived 
in the north he brought with him 
one movie, a film of religious 
character called “The Power of 
God,” based on modern life. Some 
of the men got to see it twice a 
day. Until Capt. Russell Swann 
arrived recently and gave shows 
of movies and of his own magic 
bag of tricks there had been no 
other entertainment. 


The men tame and pet every- 
thing. There are big husky dogs 
everywhere, mostly pets, for there 
is little dog sledding in this area. 
You are just as likely as not to 
find a fluffy husky puppy curled 
up in your sleeping bag when it 
comes time to turn in. 

Captain Carroll has 
a band and bought a sound system 
with two speakers which he hangs 
up in the trees of a camp clear- 
ing and with his generator and 
phonograph on a truck gives open 
air concerts, 

He started off with swing rec- 
ords, but now has obtained record- 
ings of one opera, “Carmen.” He 
reads the story and explains it, 
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then plays the score. A big li- 
brary of records has been built 
up in the recreation tent from 
gifts sent the boys from back 
home. 

Another lad who has done an 
outstanding job with the Negro 
engineers is Sergt. Tommy Walk- 
er of Chicago. He was a ranking 
colored tennis player and a grad- 
uate of West Virginia State col- 
lege. His job is to find the drink- 
ing water and see to it that it’s 
drinkable. After the cold set in 
he had to supervise the digging 
of wells at each camp, because in 
this country there is no open wa- 
ter in the winter. 

Much of the difficulties and 
hardships these men have suf- 
fered are now being alleviated by 
the northwest service command, 
set up for the purpose of provid- 
ing them with needs and wants. 
The command takes in all the ter- 
ritory in which the American 


army is serving in Alberta, Brit- . 


Happy New Year 
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ish Columbia, Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, with bases 
at Skagway and Fairbanks in Alas- 
ka. Organization of the command 
did not get well under way until 
early October, so there has been 
little time to provide more than 
necessities, 


I wanted to know how the Ne- 
groes were standing the cold. Col. 
Walter F. von Zelinski, chief 
medical officer here, was asked 
how his percentages of patients 
ran. 


“We have learned a significant 
thing,” he said. “The Negro can 
stand the heat better than the 
white man, and he stands the cold 
just as well. We may have a few 
more frozen ears and faces among 
the Negroes, but that’s because 
they are «more likely to expose 
themselves unnecessarily. But the 
Negro piles on all clothes he’s is- 
sued and goes right ahead with his 
work.” 


THE EMPLOYEES of a chemical firm in Nashville 


recently won an NLRB election and began negotiations 


for a contract. Since 98 per cent of the workers were 
Negroes, they thought is fitting to ask that Emancipation 
Day be included among their holidays. 

This was the only request at which the management 
balked. After long discussions it held firm but offered 
the union New Year’s Day instead. The workers ac- 
cepted, and only after the contract was signed did they 
remind the employers that Emancipation Day is Jan- 


uary 1. 


The Nation 


POTENT PROSE 


It is not fair that the white 
man should keep his foot on the 
Negro’s neck until Hitler has 
taken his foot off the white man’s 
neck. 


Mordecai Johnson, 
President, Howard University 


I think there is only one ideal 
that the British can set before 
themselves, and that is that there 
should be no barriers of race, col- 
or or creed which should prevent 
any man of merit reaching any 
situation if he be fitted for it. 

Winston Churchill, 
British Prime Minister. 


The trouble with the colored 
people is that they never ask for 
enough. They should ask for ev- 
erything—then they might get 
something. 

Lincoln Steffens 


We took the Negro by the 
hand and pulled him up out of 
the ditch. And we had to. If we 
hadn’t, he would have caught us 
by the coat tail and pulled us 
back into ditch with him. 


Robert Weyler, Southern AFL 
Carpenters Union. 


The British public should know 
that we natives like to produce 
coconuts not only for export but 
also to drink at home. 

Collins Gardner, Editor 
@ West African Pilot 


There is no support, either an- 
thropologically, historically or 
biologically, for the belief that a 
white skin denotes innate super- 
iority. 

Edward Embree, president 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


There would be far less trou- 
ble between Negroes and white 
workers if it were not for some 
of the people who worry so much 
about trouble between white peo- 
ple and Negroes. 

Fowler Harper, War Manpower 
Commission. 


There are no Jim Crow bullets 
and there is no logical reason why 
a Negro should be discriminated 
against in his work. This should 
not only be a war policy but it 
should be a peace policy. 

Frank Fenton, AFL Director 
of Organization. 


If the South must engage in 
sadistic orgies let them lynch 
their moronic politicians. Let 
them direct their psychopathic 
prejudices, upon themselves. If 
the irony of Mississippi does not 
arouse some public spirit in this 
nation then there is no fight for 
democracy in Europe more hope- 
less than the losing battle in the 
South, 

Daily Maroon, 
University of Chicago. 


{ Long tradition of Negro-Jewish 


good will belies exaggerated friction 


Ane Negroes Anti-Semitic? 


Condensed from National Jewish Monthly 


By Chandler Owen 


OR DECADES, good will 
f between Negro and Jew was 

. traditional. It was only aft- 

er World War I, and fol- 
lowing Hitler's rise to power, that 
relations became strained between 
Negroes and Jews. In each in- 
stance, propaganda was a telling 
factor. 

A contributory cause in Amer- 
ica of Negro prejudice against 
Jews was the fact that with the 
unprecedented high wages earned 
by Negroes during the World 
War, a number of them opened 
small businesses. This brought 
the new Negro businessman direct- 
ly into competition with estab- 
lished Jewish businessmen in Ne- 
gro communities. 

Actually, the investment of cap- 
ital by Jews in the Negro com- 
munity has given rise to the best 
working conditions that the Ne 
gro workers enjoy. The Jewish 
landlord does not charge more 
rent than the Negro landlord. 

There is little basis for accounts 
of exaggerated friction between 
Jewish merchants and their Ne- 
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gro patrons. The Jewish mer- 
chants provide liberal credit to 
their Negro purchasers, and have 
imported into the Negro com- 
munity a fuller extension of the 
American credit system, without 
which most American citizens 
would enjoy but a few of the good 
things of life. 

The Negro is not a thorough 
or fanatical hater, like the Nazi. 
He is a good-natured and forgiv- 
ing, patient and tolerant. 

But tHe persistent allegations as 
to Jewish dominance of com- 
merce and industry, sedulously 
fostered by Axis agents and echoed 
by stooges and light thinkers, 
have found lodgment in many 
Negro minds. When some Ne- 
groes fail to get jobs, they often 
ascribe their failure to Jewish em- 
ployers or Jewish stockholders, 
even though in many cases Jews 
have no connection whatsoever 
with the stores or factories con- 
cerned! 

With a large number of Ne- 
groes employed by Jewish mer- 
chants both in and out of the Ne- 
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gro neighborhoods, with consid- 
erable numbers of Negroes em- 
ployed in the needle trades, with 
many women employed as domes- 
tic servants in Jewish homes, with 
a not inconsequential group of 
colored persons employed in the 
theatrical and amusement entet- 
prises, it cannot be said that Jews 
have not given a real and lasting 
“break” to the colored. Negroes 
work for and with Jews. But Jews 
have not used these contacts ade- 
quately to overcome anti-Semitic 
prejudice among Negroes created 
by Nazi propaganda. 

In truth, the Jews have a bet- 
ter record of inter-racial co-opera- 
tion with Negroes than has any 
other white group in the country. 

David Sarnoff, the Jewish ra- 
dio genius, recently placed a 
young Negro, Dean Dixon, as di- 
rector of the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The late Julius Rosenwald made 
it possible for Marian Anderson 
to become the world’s greatest 
contralto. 

A young Negro architect, Paul R. 
Williams, of Los Angeles, was re- 
tained to design three of the fin- 
est residences and business build- 
ings in America by three fair- 
minded Jews who lacked anti- 
Negro prejudice. These were the 
homes of Joseph Schenck, the mo- 
tion picture magnate, and of Wil- 
liam J. Paley, president of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company, and 
the Saks-Fifth Avenue Store erect- 
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ed in Los Angeles by Gimbels. 

Some Negro leaders are prone 
to forget that the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People was founded one- 
third of a century ago with Joel 
E, Spingarn, a Jew, as one of 
the moving spirits. The coveted 
Spingarn medal is awarded an- 
nually to the Negro performing 
the most valuable service on be- 
half of Negroes. Mr. Spingarn 
was president of the NAACP un- 
til his death, and his brother, Ar- 
thur Spingarn, now is president 
of this splendid association devot- 
ed to fighting for Negro rights. 

Negro-Jewish cooperation is not 
a matter of expedience, merely 
because of Jewish fear of a Nazi 
triumph. It began a long time 
ago, and stems largely from the 
Jewish passion for social justice. 

Our present-day Negro leaders 
should know that Judah Touro, 
prominent Jew of New Orleans, 
was fiercely opposed to the slave 
traffic of the early 19th century, 
and that he emancipated his own 
Negro servant, freed other slaves, 
and in his benefactions always 
stipulated that no discrimination 
be made because of race, creed, 
or color. Active in the “under- 
ground railway” in pre-Civil War 
days were the German-Jewish im- 
migrants of that time who had 
fled oppression in Germany. Jews 
aided substantially in founding 
and supporting the anti-slavery 
Republican party. 
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It is of further significance that 
most Jews fought on the side of 
the Union during the Civil War. 
Julius Rosenwald gave liberal 
sums of money to Booker T. 
Washington’s Tuskegee Institute 
more than 40 years ago. Around 
1914, Florenz Ziegfeld placed 
Bert Williams, a Negro, on the 
Follies stage with Will Rogers, 
paying him a reputed $2,000 a 
week. Nearly all prominent Ne- 
gro actors and musicians have, or 
had, Jewish sponsors and mana- 
gers. Florence Mills, Ethel Wa- 
ters, Paul Robeson, Duke Elling- 
ton, Cab Calloway, Adelaid Hall, 
Valaida Snow, Bojangles, Hattie 
McDaniels, Step’n Fetchit, Roch- 
ester, Chilton and Thomas, aind 
the Mills Brothers are prominent 
beneficiaries of Jewish interest. 

For thirty years, Negroes have 
been freely admitted into the pre- 
dominantly Jewish labor unions 
such as the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, International Ladies 
Garment Workers, the Cap Mak- 
ers, Fur Workers, and other 
needle trades groups. 

Aaron Levy, Jewish member of 
the New York Legislature in 
1913, introduced and succeeded 
in getting passed the New York 
Civil Right Law, which guaran- 
tees equal accommodations to all, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. 
This law has benefited thousands 
of Negroes. 

The late Judge Joseph B. Da- 
vid, of Chicago, resigned from 
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the American Bar Association in 
1909 when it refused to admit 
William H. Lewis, the brilliant 
assistant attorney-general of the 
United States, because of his color. 
Jacob H. Schiff possessed a strong 
sympathy for the Negro and once 
wrote to President Wilson, pro- 
testing the segregation of colored 
employees in government depart- 
ments. 


During the isolationist-inter- 
ventionist debates of last year, 
Negro audiences were preyed up- 
on by agitators who attempted to 
prove that this was a Jewish war 
and that the Jews wanted the Ne- 
groes to fight in order to ensure 
the safety of Jewish property 
holdings! Tragically false, of 
course—but strong and heady 
wine for bewildered, angered col- 
ored men and women who saw 
defense jobs freely given to ev- 
eryone except themselvs. 

The bitter hangover is evident 
today, dspite the very real gains 
made by the Negroes in defense 
jobs. 


It would be a mistake to con- 
clude that there is a Negro-Jew- 
ish problem in the nation. There 
is not. The Jews are simply the 
victims of an overdose of the 
anti-white psychology unfor- 
tunately gripping the large masses 
of Negroes. Complicating this in- 
tense, widely distributed _anti- 
Caucasian feeling is the anti- 
Semitism fostered by domestic 
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Fascist agencies and Nazi propa- 
gandists. 


The close of this war should 
bring more and not less democ 
racy at home for all minorities, 
including the Negro and the Jew. 
Not to make such a gain would 
betray millions. 


A number of people have be- 
come alarmed over the persistence 
with which Negroes have been 
protesting wrongs and discrimi- 
nations in America. Actually, such 


protest is a token of healthy 
democracy. 

Jew and Negro alike find in 
America their greatest cpportuan- 
ity. Though still persecuted and 
still discriminated against, both 
groups can be at peace only in a 
democratic society. Enriched by 
American freedom, the Jew and 
the Negro have everything to 
gain by perfecting that coopera- 
tion between them which re- 
bounds to the advantage of each 
and of their country. 


Production Without Prejudice 

HENRY WETSTEIN and Herbert S. Chandler, tool- 
makers, always said that if they ever became bosses they 
wanted to run the kind of plant in which they would 
want to work if they were employees. 

One of their principles is: 

Production is the only criterion. A worker's color, race, 
creed, sex, or age doesn’t matter to a machine. 

Wetstein and Chandler say it pays: 

Their labor turnover is nil. 

Their production per worker is four times that of 
another plant in their line. 

Their output volume broke records. 

Their rejection rate is infinitesimal. 

And their product is no cinch to make. It is a super- 
critical ammunition tool that must be accurate within 
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Forty per cent of their employes doing this highly 
skilled and technical work are Negroes. The most im- 
portant operation—a secret process the partners in- 
vented—is entrusted to a Negro. 


Erwin Van Swol in PM 


} SUCCESS STORY 


{ All cow Florida admires 
its leading Negro breeder 


King Of The Cow County 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Zora Neale Hurston 


It embraces the headwaters 

of the St. Johns River and 

it gives Florida high rank among 

the beef producers of the Union. 

Lawrence Silas, a dark brown, 

stockily. built Negro, is in and of 
cow lands. 

Considering that Florida is in 
Dixie, it will sound like poker 
playing at a prayer meeting when 
you read that Lawrence Silas, 
Negro, is one of the important 
men of the cow country. The 
cattlemen of the state have a name 
for him, and it is good. 

They talk about him readily, 
and with admiration. They do 
not tell you about his thousands 
of head of cattle, his fifty-odd 
miles of fence, or his chunky bank 
account. They like more to tell 
you about his character and his 
skill, as if to say that you ought 
to have sense enough to know that 


HE HEART of cow Florida 
is the Kissimmee Prairie. 


a man like that is just bound to 
have something to put away. 

Silas knows horses, their uses 
and treatment, from nose to fet- 
lock, and cows from horns to tail 
brush. The other breeders know 
that he knows. Therefore, the 
richest dealers and breeders in 
the business will come to him for 
expert advice before buying or 
selling herds. 

He buys and sells for Lykes 
Brothers, one of the biggest out- 
fits in the world. Young Pat 
Johnson, whose father was one 
of the Florida pioneers in the 
game, comes to him for advice 
as he would to a father. If Law- 
rence Silas says it is so, then it is 
so. 

By repute, his hands are as skill- 
ed as his mind and eyes. He can 
sit on a gap, which is what the 
cow people call a corral gate, and 
let the cowboys run—actually run 
—a herd of cattle past him. No 
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matter how large the herd, 
amount of dust or the speed, 
when the last steer has passed he 
can tell you exactly how many 
passed the gap. He never misses 
one—or adds one. 

Lawrence Silas knows what to 
do for every kind of sickness that 
a cow can have. 

Then again, cow people insist 
that the moving, separating and 
general handling of cows is a 
highly technical job. Silas, with a 
cigar forever in his mouth, not 
only handles his own but other 
owners get his outfit to handle 
theirs. 

It is something out of this 
world to a cowman to see Silas 
sit on a fence with his dehorner 
in his powerul hands and point. 
Not so many cows are dehorned 
as there used to be. The present 
custom is to clip off the points of 
the horns so that they cannot gore 
each other in a fight. Silas can 
point five hundred pairs of horns 
in a day. 

Lawrence Silas passes that off 
as all in a day’s work. “I ought 
to be able to do that. I was born 
to the cow business. | been hunt- 
ing cows since I was five years 
old.” 


“Cow hunting?” 

“Oh, that is what we call it 
here in Florida. When I was a 
boy that was just what we done. 
You see, there’s been cows down 
here in this prairie ever since the 
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Spaniards first landed in America. 
Some of them they brought over 
got away, and so the Indians had 
big herds round here on the 8&t. 
Johns River long before the white 
folks moved in on ’em. Today you 
don’t hunt wild cows. We got 
bred cows now with a lot more 
beef on ‘em than they used to 
have. These imported Brahma 
and Guizerat bulls make a lot of 
difference in the beef. Lykes 
Brothers brought the first ones 
over here from Texas. B. F. Lest- 
er bought up some, and I dis- 
tributed ’em round here for him. 


“Yeah, I been fooling with 
cows and riding the swamps ever 
since I was five years old. I was 
so little, I had to let down the 
stirrup in order for me to reach 
it. After I scrambled up on the 
horse, then I would pull the stir- 
rup up after me. Used to stay out 
in the woods for months at a 
time before I was ten years old. 
I didn’t have to, but I always did 
hate farming, and so I used to 
stay off to keep from working 
round the farm. 


“My father was a cowman be- 
fore me. He come down here 
from somewhere in Georgia, and 
settled at Whittier (now Kenans- 
ville). First he worked for some 
white folks, while he bought a 
cow or two at a time as he got 
hold of the money. Then he 
would sell his he and buy a she. 
Afterwhile he got to the place 
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where he could go into business 
for himself. He owned several 
thousand acres of land when he 
died, and over two thousand head 
of cattle. He left thirteen head 
of children and no will. Mamma 
couldn’t hold what he left toge- 
ther. It was all gone in no time. 
I was eighteen years old when he 
died. 


“Well, then I had to start out 
fresh. I went to work for some 
white folks too. I rode the woods, 
and butchered for men who had 
big herds. It wasn’t long before 
I was running crews for some of 
’em. I have run crews of from 
eight to ten men, and rode herd 
on ten to twelve thousand cattle 
and more. 


“I went into the cattle business 
just like my father did. Bought a 
cow or two at a time, sold my hes 
and put the money into shes. 
Sarah, my wife, she took to sew- 
ing and kept the house going 
while I put all that I could rake 
and scrape into cows. Finally we 
come to have quite a few. Yes, 
indeed.” 


“You have a mixed crew, white 
and colored, and they all seem 
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to be enthusiastic about working 
for you,” he was reminded, “How 
do you manage to keep your men 
happy like that when so many 
bosses are having labor troubles?” 

“Well,” Silas replied, “I try to 
deal fair and then a little more 
than fair with my men. When 
work is plentiful I pay em what 
is right. When work is slack, if 
any of them come to me in need, 
I let "em have the money. I eat 
what they eat. I sleep where they 
sleep. I don’t ask a one of them 
to do nothing I wouldn't do my 
ownself. 

“Natural, the future to me 
looks something different from 
the past. I don’t expect to keep 
on staying out on the range thirty 
and forty days at a time like I do 
now. A human man can’t do it. 
I'm buying more land all the time 
and extending my fences. When 
I can’t stay on the range so much, 
I figure on handling smaller 
herds, but a better grade of cattle. 
I'll be a cow man as long as I live 
and always be buying more cows. 
I might even die out on the range 
withacigar in my mouth. 
Wouldn’t be nothing wrong with 
that.” 


IF IWERE YOUNG AGAIN 


{ Noted women’s leader would 
like to live in more democratic world 


“Thou, God, Seest Me” 


By Mary McLeod Bethune 


Director Of Negro Affairs Of The National Youth Administration. 
President Of The National Council Of Negro Woman. 


myself, I would cling to the ideas and ideals that 
have been mine since childhood. 

As I reflect the development of those ideas and 
ideals, I think I would like to retain them, but I would 
like to find, if possible, a more democratic and a more 
just world in which to put them into execution. 

It seems to me that the things I have always cherished 
have been becoming more and more a realization as the 
years lengthen and the times change. 

It seems I have been blessed with a long range vision, 
looking forward all the time to the next step, with a 
definite hope that the next step would be firmer and 
more enduring. 

As I reflect, I can find oh so many mistakes. But I 
also find that these mistakes have been largely of the 
brain and not the heart. Those things I have done 
imperfectly, I would strive to do perfectly. Yes, if I 
were a youth again, I would be striving always to grow 
more and more into that perfect life to which we aspire. 

In early childhood one scripture verse riveted itself 
upon my young mind. It was—‘Thou, God, seest me.” 

_I had a realization in early life that God's eyes were 
everywhere, that He could see all that we do and hear 
all that we say. I have been conscious of that by night 
and by day throughout the years. An everlasting com- 
panionship has been built up between me and my maker. 

If I were a youth again, I would want that same 


I: I were a youth again, I think, as far as 1 know 
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realization and consciousness a part of me. 

As a youth, I wanted my feet to be swift, to go on 
errands for my fellowmen. I wanted my hands to be 
strong and quick, to lift the burdens from the shoulders 
of others. I wanted to work and live and play and 
serve. I wanted to do my tasks well even though my 
tools were often crude. 


From my earliest knowledge of myself, I used my 
time to the best advantage for the good of all whether 
it was work or play. 

I have tried through life to be the “peacemaker,” 
though not an appeaser. My close associates often call 
me “Little Peacemaker.” 

I have loved people in spite of their mistreatment 
of me. I possibly have been far more forgiving than 
warranted for my own material good. But my soul has 
been enriched thereby. 

If I were a youth again, I would want all these 
things about me the same. 

As I search my record from childhood, I find I have 
given love for hatred, and possibly have turned the 
other cheek too often. But in the turning, opportuni- 
ties for larger usefulness have loomed up before me. 

From my earliest childhood, I always wanted to be 
“somebody” and to do something. I have had midnight 
and midday dreams and visions, building air-castles for 
the realization of those intense desires. 

I have believed in my childhood that if I wanted 200 
pounds of cotton at the close of the day, and would 
work hard enough the whole day through—I would 
have my goal with the setting of the sun. 

I have always been thankful for the little things, 
knowing that out of them the greater things would 
come. 

I have always wanted to be a real person—a real 
woman. 

If I had my life to live over again, I should have my 
same desires. i 


{ Jimmy Rushing has the nation 


singing about his vital statistics 


Mn. Give By Give 


Condensed from Time 


Mister Five by Five, 
He’s five feet tall and he’s five feet 
wide. 


He don't measure no mo’ from 
head to toe, 


Than he do from side to side.* 


OR THREE months, while 
F corpulent U. S. notables 
such as Fiorello LaGuardia 
wondered uneasily who ail 
the singing was about, the U. S. 
public has been joyfully bellowing 
these lines into a major Tin Pan 
Alley hit. By last week ‘Mister 
Five By Five,” the work of Broad- 
way’s Don Raye and Gene De 
Paul, was close to the million mark 
in record sales and still stood high 
on Variety's best-seller list. 
Contented by all this is a 5 ft. 
4 in. 291 Ib. Negro vocalist 
named Jimmy Rushing, who 
shouts “Mister Five By Five” 
with Count Basie’s band. Jimmy 
Rushing knew who the U. S. pub- 
lic was singing about. It was 
singing about Jimmy Rushing. 
In the 20 years since he left 
Ohio's Wilberforce University to 


in the 


become an_ entertainer 
speakeasies of Kansas City, mas- 
sive, coal-black Jimmy Rushing 
has been singing blues and swing- 
ing his fat. 

One night in 1938 Tunesmith 
Raye and De Paul spent an eve- 
ning at Manhattan’s Famous Door 
cabaret listening to Count Basie’s 
band. 


“Jeez!” remarked Tunesmith 
Raye as Jimmy Rushing trucked 
onto the stage for his number, 
“that guy’s just about five by 
five.” 

“That,” said Tunesmith De 
Paul, “is an idea for a song.” 

By the time the evening was 
over, Raye and De Paul had writ- 
ten the song out complete—on a 
paper napkin. Four years later 
“Mister Five By Five,” plugged 
to popularity by Bandleader Fred- 
die Slack was a wow. 

Jimmy’ Rushing last week mod- 
estly deprecated his role in the 
song’s success. Drawled he: “I’ve 
been working hard lately an’ I’m 
only Mr. Four by Five right now.” 


*Copyright 1942, Leeds Music Corp. 


Copyright, Time Magazine 


(January 


11, 1943) 


{ Remaking of islands to South 


test of our ability to build new world 


Sami Black Caribbean 


Condensed from Tomorrow 


By Lawrence Martin 


S they know well in 
Washington, the Car- 
ibbean comes in two col- 
ors. Blue Caribbean is 

for holiday tourists seeking “ro- 
mance along the pirate trail.” The 
Black Caribbean is the reality be- 
hind the scenery. 

This Black Caribbean comes in 
two patterns: human, and sym- 
bolic. 

Aside from Latin Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and Santo Domingo, the 
West Indies from Jamaica around 
the bend of the Virgins to Trini- 
dad is a black man’s world where 
the percentage of Negro and mu- 
latto to white is in many places 
as much as one hundred to one. 

Only in Haiti does the dark 
brother control his own communal 
destiny, and even there his mas- 
tery is qualified. Elsewhere, no 
matter how few of him there are, 
the white man rules. 


The symbolic black of the Car- 
ibbean is its stark poverty. The 
greed of nascent capitalism in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies turned these islands demo- 


graphically black. Now the prof- 
it motive in the crisis of its mid- 
dle age is involved in a war of 
extermination, and this white 
man’s war throws ebon shadows 
into every corner of the islands. 

The United States exercises di- 
rect political power only over 
Puerto Rico and the American 
Virgins, and its holdings are less 
than those of either France or 
Britain. But de facto, if not de 
jure, Uncle Sam is up to his neck 
in the Caribbean. It is his lake. 

The possession of the other 
powers are historical accidents. 
But the well-being, that is, the 
non-collapse, of the islands is nec- 
essary to Uncle Sam’s hemispheric 
happiness. And the rapidly un- 
folding picture at the same time 
poses a moral problem: we are the 
only nation which now is, or at 
the end of the war will be, able to 
build a new world of federated 
Caribbean states based on plenty 
instead of poverty. 

The root of Caribbean evils lies 
in concentration on “money 
crops.” The West Indies became 
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sugar islands when sugar was 
white gold. The world no longer 
has use for their sugar—not that 
the world has too much sugar, 
but that it has more than it can 
buy. 

This money-crop concentration 
required and built up a large re- 
servoir of cheap labor. It pre- 
empted the best lands and made 
diversified farming for local sub- 
sistence impossible. 

At first it used slaves, and when 
it was forced to free them, it 
would not let them rise higher 
than serfs. 


Whatever its political form of 
control, each island is run by a 
few men, proprietors, who own 
large plantations, mills, stores, 
import and export businesses, 
and the real estate under the is- 
land-wide slums. The great im- 
perial firm of Tate and Lyle is 
more important than any island 
governor. Barbados is run by “the 
Big Six.” Trinidad is wholly con- 
trolled by Tate and Lyle, the oil 
idustrialists, and a handful of 
businessmen, chief of whom is 
Sir George Huggins. 

Trinidad, the most prosperous 
island, pays a daily wage of from 
forty to sixty cents to its sugar 
workers, who form the bulk of 
the regularly employed. (Barba- 
dos and the smaller islands pay 
less.) The average wage of domes- 
tic servants is three dollars and 
fifty cents a month. 

Nothing here written is intend- 
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ed to run down England or to 
intimate that Hitler Could Do 
Better. If the point is made that 
Europe has failed to run its Car- 
ibbean colonies as a going con- 
cern and that they are slums of the 
Empire and growing worse, not 
better, the practical moral is that 
we Americans are the residuaty 
legatees of the troubled islands 
on our right flank. 


In the first place, whatever of 
the Black West Indies falls to our 
lot must be organized in a Carib- 
bean Federation, for the islands 
are racially, geographically, cul- 
turally, and economically one. 
The trouhies of one are the trou- 
bles of all, with only minor varia- 
tions, 

Rut genuine democracy rests on 
security, and the really grave 
problems and the great potentiali- 
ties are in the economic field. 

Grave problems can only be re- 
solved by grave remedies, a dic- 
tum which means here that poor- 
houses cannot afford wealthy ov- 
erseers. Unless the Sir Battledore 
Shuttlecocks can be expropriated, 
or bought off, or made to abdi- 
cate their rule-by-economic- stran- 
glehold, the Caribbean Federation 
can only function amid new 
bloody riots. How well are we 
equipped for the role of saviors 
of the Caribbean which Hitler has 
thrust upon us? Only two things 
favor us: proximity and wealth. 

But the task of achieving a 
brave new world to our south, we 
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bring a national psychology inade- 
quate to work the easy miracle 
required. 

The island America which we 
must save if we are to remain a 
great power is the “Black Carib- 
bean.” The would-be savior is a 
nation which has never solved, or 
even radically softened, its own 
color problem, and which draws 
the color line as drastically and 
as cruelly as any other on the 
earth’s face. 


Although in the West Indies 
color and class and wealth run 
parallel—black at the bottom, 
various browns in the middle, 
whites at the top—the Dutch, the 
French, and the English have ad- 
roitly avoided a color problem. In 
the Caribbean a black man may 
be ground down but he is never 
a “nigger,” never ‘“jim-crowed. 
There are no special waiting 
rooms “For Colored.” 


The advance contingent of 
American base builders and sol- 
diers in a few months created 
more colorline incidents than the 


islands have known in years. Nor — 


are all the American offenders 
from the Solid South. But it is 
the existence of the mentally un- 
reconstructed South and its impact 
on prejudice and on legislative ob- 
struction, which may spell the 
doom of any enlightened program 
to solve the Caribbean riddle. 
For the island are blacker than 
any Mississippi planter imag- 
ined in his most Faulkneresque 
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dream. There is no white solu- 
tion for black islands; the black 
man’s world will never know 
peace and unity until it is ruled 
by blacks and browns for browns 
and blacks. Will the South, with 
such “leaders” as Cox of Georgia, 
Smith of Virginia, and Reynolds 
of North Carolina, ever permit 
the spending of good “white” 
American money to set up a hyd- 
ra-headed plack republic? In the 
measure that Uncle Sam succeeds 
in creating a liveable, prosperous 
Caribbean, will he not arouse the 
hostility of that section of the 
South which is Negrophobe? 


Negrophobes might be less bit- 
ter if they troubled to remember 
that the problem of color in our 
hemisphere is entirely off the 
white man’s making. There was 
not a black in the new world 
when Columbus came calling. 

The dark peoples of the Carib- 
bean, like those of the United 
States, are the sons and daugh- 
ters of Africans kidnapped into 
slavery, and their over-great num- 
bers are partly the result of a 
deliberate policy of sexual laxity 
and license both within and be- 
tween the races designed to in- 
sure that prerequisite of prosper- 
ity, a labor reservoir. 


Our dark-skinned neighbors 


should be a charge on every white 
conscience. It might be sobering 
to remember that Boston’s Faneuil 
Hall, home of liberty, was built 
out of the excess profits of the 
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slave trade. 

Events move fast, the national 
mind slogs along far in the rear. If 
a New World Order is to be fash- 
ioned better than Hitler's security 
state for slaves ,we must fashion 
it, or give up being a front-rank 
people on a planet which new de 
mands of its front-rankers not only 
economic resources and politica! 


Nigeria To Alaska 


dexterity, but the ability to im- 
provise from ruins a humane or- 
der. This ability must be based 
not on a wishful romanticism but 
on a new realism reinforced by 
statesmanlike vision. 

The remaking of the Caribbean 
is out test. If we fail it, we shall 
concurrently fail other tests like 
It, 


A NIGERIA native chief, whose tribe s+''l uses bows 
and arrows, called on his district officer recently and 
offered to send three of his strongest sons to Berlin tu 


kill Adolf Hitler. 


“I have many sons,” he said. “I can easily spare three 
of them to put an end to the man who is causing so 
much trouble. They will stalk and kill him, like any 


other jungle beast.” 


Sir Bernard Bourdillon, 
Governor of Nigeria 


SEVERAL ALASKAN brown bears, the largest kind 
known, invaded the vicinity of a colored soldiers’ camp 
on the Alcan Highway, throwing the men into confu- 
sion and giving the men the jitters, as the animals were 
of the vicious, man-eating type. 

A few shots from an officer's rifle, however, dis- 
patched .he invaders. Later, a Negro sergeant was sent 
out to “look the situation over.” 

When he returned, the officer asked. “Did you see 


any bears?” 
“Yes,” 


replied the sergeant, “I saw two! But, thank 


goodness, they were dead! That’s the best kind of bear 
I ever want to see.” 


Chicago Defender 


Alabama is a sad picture 


{ From Birmingham to Tuskegee, 


War Report From Dixie 


Condensed from Science And Society 


By John Beecher 


AST Spring I drove from 
Birmingham down to Tus- 
L kegee along a _ hundred- 
mile stretch of highway. 
The first town south of Bir- 
mingham is Sylacauga. It is a place 
of 10,000 people, about three- 
fourth white and one-fourth Ne- 
gro. The white people work in 
the textile mills. The Negro peo- 
ple work for the white people 
who work in the textile mills. 
The owner of the Sylacauga 
textile mills where Negroes are 
not permitted to work is known 
far and wide over the South as 
a great friend of the Negro peo- 
ple. His name is invariably as- 
sociated with worthy projects for 
interracial cooperation, Negro 
betterment, and so forth. He can, 
in short, be said to stand for the 
very best type of that Southern 
white man who, we are so often 
told, is the Negro’s best friend. 
The fact remains, however, that 
Negroes do not work in his tex- 
tile mills. 
Between Sylacauga and Chil- 
dersburg are gullied hills, old 


farming country where the Coosa 
runs red with topsoil. Here white 
and Negro tenants used to be 
pretty evenly mixed, but most of 
the whites have recently left farm- 
ing for jobs in the monstrous new 
powder plant at Childersburg. 

The government built this plant 
and then turned it over to duPont 
under a management contract. 
The government contract no 
doubt carries the standard clause 
forbidding discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin. Nevertheless this 
Northern corporation, duPont, 
could find no place for Negroes 
as production workers. 


To be sure, they got jobs on 
construction, pushing shovels and 
wheelbarrows, but by no means 
as carpenters or anything like 
that, though Negro union car- 
penters from Birmingham tried to 
get jobs. And when production 
started, the pattern of the South- 
ern-owned Sylacauga textile mill 
became the pattern of the Yankee- 
run Childersburg powder plant. 
This demonstrates conclusively 
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enough that the Civil War is reai. 
ly over, though it appears to raise 
a question as to who won. 

beyond Childersburg is a coun- 
try melancholy even in Alabama 
spring. It is cut-over timber coun- 
try with old worn-out farms still 
being farmed. The farmers are 
Negroes largely. 

Ten years ago a new gospel 
spread through these people like 
a fire in pine brush. That was the 
idea of a union binding white 
and black alike, all men who 
worked the land they did not own. 
Since most of the farmers were 
Negroes, most of the union mem- 
bers were Negroes, aru cnits made 
it easy for the sheriff and hi. 
landlord friends to raise the old 
spectre of race conspiracy. 

The leader of the union, a Ne- 
gro named Cliff James, was spot- 
ted and a writ of attachment is- 
sued for his mules and cattle. 
Everybody was in debt in those 
days of five-cent cotton. Taking 
his mules and cattle would mean 
Cliff James couldn't go on mak- 
ing a living He would nave to 
go some place and start over — 
if he could find any place to start 
over in 1932. 

That was the smart way the 
sheriff and his landlord friends 
figured to get rid of the union: 
legally, and without any fuss or 
bloodshed. 

Cliff James and his men chose 
to shoot it out with the sheriff. 
Some were killed on the spot. A 
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mob broke into the dead men’s 
cabins and windows were beaten 
with the butts of pistols that had 
shot their men. 

Cliff James himself, with four 
pistol bullets in his back, crawled 
miles to sanctuary in the Tuske- 
gee Institute hospital, but was 
dragged from his death bed to 
die on the stone floor of a jail 
ceil. The union is gone now in 
Tallapoosa County, but people 
must remember. 

Over the land where Cliff 
James used to follow his mules, 
army planes were banking, climb- 
ing and diving—trainers from the 
Tueskegee Air Base piloted by 
Negro boys getting ready to take 
on Zeros and Messerschmitts. 

In spite of what the South had 
done to them and in spite of what 
the South had not done to them 
in tne Sylacaugas, Childersburgs, 
and share-crop counties whence 
they came, Negro youth is still 
flying to help win this war for 
democracy. 

But it was not easy. 

Last Spring there were 205 
Negroes in defense training 
courses in the whole state of Ala- 
bama as against several thousand 
whites. Although white women 
were being trained for jobs, no 
defense course was open to Ne- 
gro women in the entire state. In 
the Birmingham district, which 
has a Negro population of about 
175,000, exactly one course was 
open to Negroes, with a total en- 
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rollment of seven persons. These 
seven were structural iron work- 
ers’ helpers who were studying not 
to become structural iron work- 
ers—by no means—but to be- 
come more proficient helpers. 
Upon completion of the course 
they were to receive a raise in 
pay of five cents per hour. 


Down in Mobile, which has be- 
come one of the greatest war cen- 
ters in the South with two enor- 
mous shipyards, the army's main 
southeastern air depot, an alumi- 
na reduction plant an dother in- 
dustries, white workers were 
pouring in from as far away as 
New Jersey, while rural Alabama 
was being scoured for white boys 
and girls to fill the defense train- 
ing shops. 


Thousands of Mobile natives 
who happened to be Negroes, 
however, were walking the streets 
unemployed and barred from any 
training opportunities whatsoev- 
er. Negro N. Y. A. boys had ac- 
tually built the fine new trade 
school where white boys were be- 
ing taught welding, electricity, 
marine pipefitting, aircraft rivet- 
ing and machine shop practice at 
the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


This was the training situation 
in Alabama then. The same thing 
prevailed in Georgia and Tennes- 
see and Arkansas and South Caro- 
lina and Texas. Hardly any de- 
fense training was open to Ne- 
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groes anywhere in the South, and 
much of what was labeled defense 
training was close to being out- 
right fraudulent. 

I might mention one course for 
150 shipfitter helpers where the 
sole shop equipment consisted of 
some shipyard pictures clipped 
from Life magazine and a bath- 
tub navy purchased out of the in- 
structor’s pocket at the five-and- 
ten. This particular course ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the Ne- 
gro trainees in the state of 
Georgia. 

Somewhere else they were pre- 
tending to train Negro marine 
electricians in a shop where posi- 
tively the only item of marine 
equipment was an_ eight-inch 
length of electrical cable. 


I recall-also a class in motor 
mechanics where the  studetns 
were forbidden to go into the mo- 
tors—it was actually a class in 
alemiting, tire-inflating and wind 
shield wiping for filling station 
attendants. 


And I shouldn’t forget the Ne- 
gro defense shop so far out in 
the piney woods that it was next 
to impossible to get to, yet I 
heard such praises of it and such 
accounts o fthe completeness of 
its equipment that I arranged to 
visit it. There I found a splendid- 
ly-equipped sheet metal shop with 
unfortunately no sheet metal to 
fabricate but only tin cans sal- 
vaged from the garbage pile 
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There never has been a day and 
there never will be a day when 
the Negroes in Louisiana will be 
equal to the whites. 

Rep. James Morrison of Louisiana 


The Jim Crow system works. 
I feel that this is all right. The 
lot of the Negro is much better 
in the South than in the North. 

Zora Neale Hurston 


A great many of the thriftless, 
shiftless, worthless type of people, 
both colored and white, fail to 
pay their poll tax and, by reason 
thereof, we have a more intelli- 
gent electorate than exist in some 
states where all kinds of ‘rabble’ 
are permitted to vote without 
question. 

Gessner T. McCorvey, 
Alabama Democratic Party 
chairman. 


Meadville’s District Number 2 
(draft) board has been ordered 
to send ninety-eight men and five 
Negroes on November 4. 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


This civilization was founded 
and developed by the white race; 
thus far the Negro has played only 
an assisting role. There is no per- 
fect social equality between any 
two races in the same nation, and 
never will be. 


The Houston Post. 


I firmly believe that racial 
discrimination is a divine thing.” 
Ex-Gov. Eugene Talmadge 

of Georgia. 


We believe in white supremacy. 
The white race now rules the 
South, and will continue to rule 
the South, regardless of the at- 
tempts of any organization or in- 
dividual to foist upon us the 
equality of the races. 

Senator Eastman of Mississippi 


We have a right to insist as 
Southerners that the Negro press 
of the nation, particularlv 1 the 
north, the radical white press, the 
Communist press, the NAACP, 
the heads of large Negro organ- 
izations, as well as those in high 
places in Washington and close to 
the President, that all of these 
cease the attempted reformation 
of the South, their Second Recon- 
struction and their slander of the 
Southern people. 


Judge Walter B. Jones, chairman 
Alabama War Manpower Committee. 


White people have had genera- 
tions and generations of experi- 
ence in. . . the taking of fares 
from the public . . . Negroes do 
not have the years of cultural ex- 
perience behind them. 

E. D. Merrill, president, 
Capitol Transit Co., Washington 


world’s typewriter records 


{ 12-year-old Gary girl challenges 


140 Words A Minute 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By John Craig 


OYCE ANN RUDOLPH, 12, 
ot Gary, Ind., is a slender girl 
weighing only 90 pounds and 
standing 5 feet tall, which is 

rather high for her age, in the 
words of her father. He is Dr. 


F. S. Rudolph, 50, a World War 


vet and a practicing Negro physi- 
cian in Gary for 20 years. 

She is remarkable for what she 
can do with a typewriter, but she 
, an A student as well and stands 
among the upper 10 in her class 
at Roosevelt High School in her 
home town. 

“Sue's been typing since she 
was 10,” Dr. Rudolph said. “Came 
home from school one day and 
asked to use my machine to write 
the names of some of her friends. 
I said all right, if she developed 
any ability I'd buy her a portable. 
Well, I bought the portable. Aft- 
er three months she was transcrib- 
ing 60 words a minute from un- 
familiar copy.” 

Joyce gave some demonstrations 
on the portable, but professional 
typists, former world’s cham- 
pions among them, told the doc- 


tor that a small machine would 
never do for her. She'd need a 
heavier model. 

“Why, the way she threw 
the carriage, sometimes the port- 
able would be on the floor after 
three or four lines,” her father 
recalls. So he bought her a stand- 
ard machine. She uses the touch 
system, which she picked up un- 
der his watchful eyes. 

She’s been checked by stop 
watch at 132 words a minute in 
public denronstrations , but at 
home she’s speeded up to as high 
as 140. The world’s record is 
149, Dr. Rudolph said. 

She never attended a bvusiness 
college, but since her proficiency 
became known has given demon- 
strations at several of them, as 
well as at various high schools. 

In 1941, not long after she 
learned typing, she appeared at 
the annual International Schools 
contest at the Hotel Sherman. She 
couldn't enter because under the 
rules amateurs are required to type 
steadily for 30 minutes and at 
that time Joyce couldn’t keep it 
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up that long. She would have 
been able to do so in 1942, but 
the contests were called off be- 
cause of the war. 

“Crowds don’t affect her in any 
way,” her father told us, proud- 
ly. “She never gets excited.” 

For her public appearances 
Joyce developed a few stunts on 
the typewriter. She imitates the 
galloping hoofs in the Kentucky 


Derby, a machine gun mowing 
down the Japs and a tap dance. 
the latter to musical accompan: 
ment, 

‘Some of the professionals 
think she is a prodigy,” said Dr. 
Rudolph. “But she’s just a normal 
child with a gift. And there are 
things she'd rather do than prac- 
tice. Look at her out there rolling 
in the snow.” 


S 


Onigin Of Dixie 


THE TERM “Dixie” originated in the old French 
quarter of New Orleans, at the time when paper money 
was being printed and distributed as legal tender. 

Because so many residents of the Crescent City were 
Creoles and of French extraction they could not read 


the English printed on the bills, 


For that reason, as a 


compromise, the bills were printed in French on one 


side, in English on the other. 


As a result, the $10 de- 


nomination was called in French “Dix.” 
This prompted the oft-repeated query, from one Creole 
to another: ‘Have you a Dix on you?” Or “Have you a 


Dixie?” 


The expression soon assumed widespread proportions 
and finallv was taken up by other sections of the country. 
Acceptance of the term “Dixie” was given weight and 
authority and its permanent popularity assured when the 
song “I Wish I Was In Dixie,” was written by the 
famous comedian and minstrel man, Dan Emmett. 


Chicago Defender. 


{| America cannot afford luxury 


of discrimination during wartime 


A Wartime Sacrifice: Prejudice 


Condensed from Household Magazine 


By Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas 


ITH POSSIBLY one 
exception, the Mexi- 
can War of 1846-48, 


every war that the 
Unted States has fought has been 
closely tied up with human rights 
for some group. The present war, 
from the standpoint of the Ger- 
mans and Japanese who started it, 
is for the purpose of making them 
the rulers of the earth and the 
people of every other country 
their slaves and vassals, 

In other words, for the Japa- 
nese and the Nazis to win, would 
mean no protection for any 
minority anywhere. It would 
mean setting up again a ruling 
class, or group of ruling nations. 
It would turn back the calendar 
of history hundreds of years. 

We Americans are committed 
to the other side of this battle; 
we are on the side of human 
rights and human opportunities. 

Are we, however, doing every- 
thing we can to make that ideal 
come true? We have minorities 
in this country: Negroes, Jéws, 
other groups. We haven't the silly 


Nazi notion that our minorities 
are responsible for war or depres- 
sion or labor trouble or immoral- 
ity. When we think matters over, 
we are bound to conclude that the 
people of the United States gen- 
nerally, whether of a minority 
group or not, are trying to do 
their best for their country. Yet 
we find it hard to get rid of our 
ingrown prejudices, our fancied 
superiorities, 

This means that members of 
minority groups don’t always get 
the treatment to which they are 
entitled. In most of our states, any 
citizen twenty-one years old, what- 
ever his race or color, may vote— 
which is what the Constitution of 
the United States contemplates. 

In some states, however, a ma- 
jority of the Negroes are dis- 
franchised through devious legal 
regulations. True, the same regu- 
lations exclude a great many 
white people from voting, but 
that does not make the situation 
right. These Negroes and these 
poor whites are drafted to fight 
in the United States army. I say 
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that if they are good enough to 
fight for the protection of Amer- 
ica and democratic government, 
they are good enough to take ac- 
tive part in that government by 
voting. 

I am ready to do everything I 
can to make this an actuality, and 
I believe there is a fast increasing 
numbe: of people who feel the 
same way. We ought to set the 
whole world an example made up 
of inumerable racial and national 
ancestries. This will furnish final 
proof that democracy can ke made 
to work under any cond.tions. 

Political democracy is not 
enough, however. We are coming 
to recognize more and more that 
the right to work is as important 
as the right to vote. In the early 
days of the United States, people 
did not think much about this 
idea because nearly all the citi- 
zens operated their own shops, 
stores, or farms. Now the case is 
very different. 

Today our war industries are 
calling for workers. In 1940 Con- 
gress appropriated $60,000,000 
for training courses for defense 
industries and forbade racial dis- 
crimination in the selection of ap- 
plicants. Yet figures gathered in 
behalf of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee early in 1942 showed les: 
than five per cent of the training 
courses accepting Negroes. 

This is not due to prejudice 
against colored people on the part 
of the government officials and 
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educators administering these 
courses. It is due to their realiza- 
tion that many employers and 
many labor unions insist on bar- 
ring Negroes regardless of the 
need for workers. President 
Roosevelt in June, 1941, issued 
an executive order prohibiting 
discrimination in defense indus- 
tries as well as in the government 
itself, but the order has been 
widely disregarded. 

Where it has been complied 
with, predicted trouble between 
whites and Negroes working in 
the same plant has signally failed 
to materialize. In cities as widely 
different in population and pre- 
judices as Utica, N. Y., and Nor- 
folk, Va., there has been no trou- 
ble where the two races work 
side by side. 

There also is some evidence of 
religious discrimination in em- 
ploying workers in some places. 
The Ku Klux Klan, with its in- 
famous and divisive program of 
opposition to Jews and Roman 
Catholics, is again at work and is 
obtaining ignorant recruits. 

I am willing to admit that pre- 
judice in the United States is less 
than ever before. It is on the way 
down. In wartime, however, any 
prejudice reflecting on any of our 
ctizens is a dangerous luxury. We 
need the united man power of 
the country back of our war ef- 
fort. Anything that divides it may 
not be technically treason, but to 
intents and purposes it is giving 
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aid and comfort to our enemies, 

When it comes to making the 
peace—a peace that we all hope 
will last for a long time—we of 
the United States want to be able 
to offer as an example a nation 
free as possible from prejudice, 
discrimination, anti - democratic 
feeling. 

What can we do in these direc- 
tions? Legislation may help. I for 
one will gladly vote for any meas- 
ure that I believe will reduce 
discrimination. 

Legislation, however, is no 
complete or permanent remedy. 
Really to abolish discrimination 
requires public sentiment. All of 
us have some prejudices, and they 
are hard to give up, we have held 
them so long. But we talk a great 
deal about making sacrifices in 
wartime. In my judgment one of 
the most wholesome and useful 
sacrifices that we can make is our 
prejudices. Can't we try to give 


Down On The 


up our prejudices, especially any 
religious or racial ones, for the 
duration of the war? I am sure 
that after a short time none of us 
will miss them and that after the 
war is over none of us will really 
want them back. 

One more point. Even if our 
own efforts to get rid of prejudice 
prove faulty, let us try to keep 
our children free of this unhappy 
trait. Let’s not keep them away 
from children of other races and 
religions than ours. Let's never 
give them a feeling of superiority 
over other children. - Eventually, 
then they will realize that superi- 
ority is no matter of color or race 
or religion but simply of doing 
one’s best for people around him. 
In other words, we want our 
children to grow into adults bet- 
ter, freer fgom prejudice, more 
sensible, more ready to help oth- 
ers, than we are. That will be a 
long step toward an ideal nation. 


NEGRO FARMERS own a total acreage of 11,198,- 
593. This is enough land to form a strip three miles wide 
stretching across the country from Boston to San Fran- 


CISCO. 


There were 882,850 farm operators in 1940, or 14 
per cent of the total in the United States. There were 
Negro farmers in all states and in two-thirds of the 
counties in the entire United States. 

The average acreage for the Negro farm was 42.6 


acres. 


Inter-Racial Review. 


WHO'S WHO 


How many of these prominent Negro college presidents do you know: 


heads the biggest 


Negro mniversity 


in the U. S. 


4. 


is acting presi- 
dent of a college 
founded bya 
Civil War veter- 


an. 


5. 


is president of a 
Georgia college 
noted for social 
work training. 


is president ot 
one of the largest 
Negro universi- 
ties in the North. 


(See Answers on Inside Back Cover) 


inherited the po- 
sition first held 
by Booker T. 
Washington. 


is president of a 


famous ‘Tennes- 
see institution. 


just another Nazi Valkyrie 


{ ‘La Baker’ found Frau Goering 


Cheetah Trouble Gor fo 


Condensed from American Weekly 


OSEPHINE BAKER, the sepia 
pet of Paris, insulted Frau 
Emmy Goering’s tame chee- 
tah, was kicked out of France 

on the end of a Nazi boot, and 
has landed on both feet in the 
little Moroccan town of Marra- 
kech, and not entirely broke, as 
previously and mournfully re- 
ported. 

This series of events could only 
have happened to “Josephine Ba- 
kaire,” as the French call her, 
who has bounded from fortune 
to misfortune and back again. 

When American soldiers invad- 
ed Casablanca some weeks ago 
and paraded down the main street, 
they wondered who the “gorgeous 
dame” in the lemon-colored lim- 
ousine was. She seemed to know 
them all, for she kept shouting 
from her seat beside the chauf- 
feur: 

“Hiya, boys? How's Broad- 
way?” and so on until she covered 
most of the spots on the old Keith 
vaudeville circuit. 


One tough sergeant, a veteran 
of the last war, took one look at 
Josephine’s chocolate head and 
shouted: 


Where did 


“Josephine Baker! 
you come from?” 

“From gay Paree,” Josephine 
yelled back. “But it’s not se gay 
now.” 

“Don’t worry, little girl,” the 
sarge called back, “It'll be gay 
when we get there.” 

Newspapermen, who followed 
the invasion, found Josephine in- 
stalled in Arabian Night’s splen- 
dor in her own Moorish-style pal- 
ace, surrounded by turbaned 
servants—a reincarnation of that 
“femme fatale,” Scheherazade. 

Just how the former $25-a-week 
shuffle dancer in a St. Louis mu- 
sic hall rose to be Queen of Paris 
night life and lost her title when 
the Germans came is a tale which 
cannot be matched even in the 
fantastic Arabian Nights. 

Last July, it looked as though 
Josephine’s career was over for 
good. 

A French court fined her for 
abandoning a theatrical troupe at 
Marseilles. Those who know Jo- 
sephine said: 

“That just don’t make sense.” 

Everybody has heard of her 
generosity to needy stage folk; 
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indeed, to all unfortunates. Was 
this trial bona fide, or was it 
just the German way of telling 
her they preferred “Nordic” art 
to her jungle-like dances? 

Josephine has cleared up the 
reason for that farce of a trial. 

The real grievance the Germans 
had against her was that she had 
made an insulting remark. Against 
whom? Guess who? 

Frau Goering’s pet cheetah! 

Now, the buxom Emmy is the 
wife of German No. 2. When 
the Nazis took over Paris, Emmy 
went on a shopping tour and 
brought along her pet cheetah, 
which looks like a miniature 
tiger. She said that a cheetah 
was chic. 

Now, Josephine also has gone 
in for cheetahs. In fact she used 
to bring hers, called Napoleon, 
to the Opera with her and once 
it escaped from her box and 
jumped into the pit. It had 
clawed one of the musicians be- 
fore it was captured, but “Jo” 
still loved it. 

Well, when Emmy's shopping 
tour was over she went to lunch 
at the Ritz. 

At a table nearby sat Josephine 
with some friends. Josephine took 
a collector's interest in Emmy's 
cheetah and was heard to remark 
rather loudly: 


“It’s nothing much of a chee- 
tah. Its teeth have fallen out. It’s 
moth eaten. It will die of ad- 
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vanced old age very soon.” 

Emmy was not pleased to have 
the pride of her life insulted so. 
A wave of fury distorted her face 
and she screamed like a Valkyrie: 

“Remove that wench with the 
complexion like strong tea!” 

Somebody pushed a button and 
things began to move. Josephine 
passed from one crisis to another. 
She found herself in court, being 
sued. She found herself penni- 
less in southern France with no- 
where to go. 


“A very nice man,” she told 
reporters, “had a very nice boat. 
One night while the German sen- 
tries were goose-stepping in their 
sleep, he smuggled me aboard his 
vessel with my forty-eight trunks 
and all my jewel boxes and when 
I woke up next morning we were 
well on our way to Morocco. 

“There was a cozy palace for 
rent, so I took it for the season. 
Things were hot here for a while 
with Germans and Italian mili- 
tary missions snooping around. 
But gosh I sure am glad to see 
you American boys.” 

Though she is temporarily off 
the stage, Josephine can look back 
in ease and comfort at the fifteen 
years or so she reigned over Paris 
night life. Perhaps she also looks 
at the Legion of Honor medal 
the French government gave her 
for her bizarre and exotic art. 
Maybe she remembers fondly the 
ardent Frenchmen who filled her 
coffers with jewels and hung her 
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halls with rare and precious tapes- 
tries and works of art. 

Americans never thought she 
had much talent in dancing. She 
was just another hoofer who had 
battled her way from the sticks 
to New York. 

Paris, in those years after the 
war, went mad over hot music 
and colored entertainers. Jose- 
phine had a chance to perform in 
the French capital and she went. 

Parisians lost their heads over 
the Baker undressed dances. 
There was something honest and 
primitive about them—especially 
when Josephine adopted complete 
nudity. 

From Paris she went to Prague 
and the authorities called out the 
militia in case of a riot. The 
Prague students kidnaped Jose- 
phine at the door of her theatre 
and paraded her on their shoul- 
ders back to her hotel. 

Also in Prague a carpenter 
named Zagreb committed suicide 
for love of her. 

“She is a countess, I am a car- 
penter,” the unfortunate man 
wrote in his suicide note. ‘She 
is far above me, yet I cannot live 
without her, so I die.” 

In Paris, when the ladies of 
the stage heard the news they re- 
torted: 

“La Baker, a countess? Je m’en 
fiche de ca!” 

Which means in simple Eng- 
lish, oh yeah? 

Just how Josephine got her 
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title is another story. 

Many of her rivals on the stage 
were married to poor, doddering 
noblemen who, for a life pen- 
sion, were willing to sell their 
titles to any girl with money. 

Josephine wanted a title too. 

After the performance one 
night a distinguished looking gen- 
tleman arrived with an armful of 
flowers. His name was Abbatino. 
To be sure, he had no title then, 
but he was an Italian diplomat, 
young and good-looking. 

Should she wait for a palsied 
prince who was up for sale, or 
should she marry this handsome 
young Romeo and maybe some 
day become an Ambassadress? 

Somewhat to her disappoint- 
ment, after they were married, he 
gave up diplomacy to become her 
manager—but that was how she 
got her title. 

They went to Buenos Aires on 
tour and were met at the dock 
by reporters. The newsmen were 
so flustered about meeting the 
wonderful Josephine that they 
hardly paid any attention at all 
to M. Abbatino. 

When it came time to turn in 
their interviews, they got the 
nafne of the ship—Count Verdi 
—mixed up with Abbatino and 
called him Count Abbatino. 

“Jo” never went back to New 
York. She went on to stardom at 
the Folies Bergere, instead, where 
she made the largest salary of any 
woman in a music hall in Europe. 
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At that time, Mistinguette, the 
actress who was supposed to have 
the most beautiful legs in the 
world, was writing her memoirs. 
She was mature and sixty but even 
80, Josephine didn’t want to be 
outdone. 

Miss Baker summoned a writer, 
M. Marcel Sauvage. She told 
him: 

“Dash me together an excel- 
lent autobiography, full of wit 
and drama. Something to give 
old Granny Mistinguette apo- 
plexy. Just make sure it will be 
immortal.” 

“Certainly, Miss Baker,” said 
the writer, “and, by the way, 
what shall I say?” 

“Don’t bother me with details,” 
answered Josephine. “Anything 


“Just Call Me Joe” 
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that will please my public.” 

The writer drew heavily on his 
imagination, for, when the book 
was published, a deputation of 
French War Veterans called upon 
Josephine. 

What they said cannot be print- 
ed, but briefly, it concerned al- 
legations that she had doubted 
their manhood and that they were 
ready to prove the falsehood of 
the statements at her conveni- 
ence. 


“Oh, but I didn’t write that au- 
tobiography of mine,” she told 
the outraged old soldiers. 


They went away soothed, but 
said it was certainly careless of 
an author not to look over a book 
to which her name was signed. 


CHAMPIONS often have the knack of perfect tim- 
ing with word as well as deed. No member of pulpit 
or press, for instance, has yet stated this country’s deter- 
mination to win the war as aptly as the humble words 
drawled by Joe Louis at a Navy Relief Society show last 
year. Facing the microphone at Madison Square Gar- 
den, the heavyweight champ told the crowd, “We'll 
win this war, because we’re on God's side.” 

The day he left Fort Riley, Kans., on his last trip, Joe 
was awarded his third Army chevron. In Mike Jacobs’ 
office, a scribe asked him, ‘What shall we call you now, 
‘Champ’ or ‘Sergeant’ ?” 

The champ smiled, “Just call me ‘Joe’.” 


Hy Turkin, N. Y. News. 


4 Singling out of Negroes 
in press found unfair practice 


Race Ju Crime News 


Condensed from PM 


By Albert Deutsch 


UPPOSE you read in tomor- 
row’s paper such 
headline as: 
“Escaped Anglo - Saxon 
Killer Captured by FBI.” 

“White Soldier, ‘One-Man 
Crime Wave,’ Gets Life Term for 
Murders and Many Rapes.” 

“Irish Killer of Cop Arrested.” 

“Three Jews Charged With 
East Side Holdup.” 

It probably would shock you. 
If you happened to belong to the 
particular race, religion or na- 
tionality mentioned, you'd prob- 
ably explode with righteous in- 
dignation. 

Yet hardly anybody bats an 
eyelash at the sight of such news 
heads as: 

“Negro Held in Alleged Rape- 
Murder.” 

“Negro Mother Arrested for 
Beating Up Son’s Teacher.” 

“Three Negro Youth Convict- 
ed in Mugging Case.” 

“Police Commissioner 
Crack Down on Harlem Negro 
Crime Wave.” 

How many of us stop to think 


what these headlines mean to the 
13,000,000 Negro citizens in our 
midst. Why should they be singled 
out for this form of implicit 
prejudice? 

These news heads are a potent 

force in keeping alive discrimina- 
tion against our Negro neighbors. 
When 17-year-old Edward Haight 
committed a horrible sex murder 
against two sisters no newspaper 
described him as a white youth, 
a Protestant, Catholic or Jew. But 
let John-Jones, Negro, commit 
a similar crime—the fact of his 
racial affiliation will be emblaz- 
oned in the papers as though it 
had some special, sinister signif- 
icance, 
“An outraged public directs its 
wrath in the first case against an 
individual named Haight; in the 
second the wrath is partly aimed 
at the offender’s race. 

That sort of thing, constantly 
repeated, gives the public an en- 
tirely exaggerated notion of the 
extent of crime among Negroes. 

One finds an unhealthy para- 
dox in such respectable papers as 
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the New York Times, where 
splendid editorial attacks on Jim 
Crow appear in the same issue 
carrying hysterical front-page 
scareheads about a press-created 
“Negro crime wave.” 

Remember last year’s headlines 
about a “Harlem crime wave,” 
especially among Negro children? 
When actual studies proved that 
the so-called crime wave was 
phony, few papers bothered to 
report the correction. Neither did 
they play up the significant fact 
that Children’s Court figures for 
the first 10 months of 1942 show- 
ed a smaller rate of increase 


among Negro child delinquents 
than among whites. 

Most of this prejudicial news 
treatment arises not from delib- 
erate nastiness; the blame lies 
partly in unconscious prejudice, 
partly in the power of inertia. 
Crime news is Jim Crowed long 
after anti-Negro bias has been 
dropped from other news cover- 
age. 

There are times when a person's 
racial identity is a legitimate item 
of news. Too often, however, it 
is used in crime reporting only 
in cases involving Negro offend- 
ers. 


The Other Side Lincoln 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S greatness is linked in the 
minds of most of us with his Gettysburg Address, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and his magnificent conduct 


of the Civil War. 


How many know that he was an equally brilliant 
peacetime administrator who established the Department 
of Agriculture and gave land grants to the states for the 


first state colleges. 


As a diplomat, and a very interested one, he sold a 
gunboat to Liberia at a fraction of its cost to stimulate 
the growth of that young Negro nation, and courted 


and encouraged trade with the Chinese. 


Among his 


diverse Presidential Acts, he established Thanksgiving 
as a national holiday. 
Few know the Great Emancipator as a good practical 


mechanic, yet one of his inventions is still registered in 
the United States Patent Office—a device to fioat a 
stranded steamboat off a sandbar by pneumatic power! 
William McDermott, Coronet Magazine 
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BOOK SECTION 


HY A condensation from the book 


By Charles S. Johnson 


The noted sociologist and 
author arrays a large body 
of information on the char- 
acter and extent of dis- 
crimination. 
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{ A distinguished authority 
discusses the Negro dilemma 


Patterns of 


By Charles 


EGREGATION may be de- 
scribed as a form of partial 
ostracism. The ostensible 
purpose of this ostracism 

may be the protection of one 
group or the other from the con- 
sequences of contiguity and physi- 
cal contacts, or the artificial lim- 
itation of economic competition, 
or the isolation for whatever rea- 
sons, religious or personal, of the 
social worlds of the groups in 
contact. In a fluid and unstable 
society such as that of the United 
States segregation may be, for a 
period at least, a partial substi- 
tute for caste. 

The most distinct and clearly 
defined racial segregation is in 
the South. Bound as it is by its 
static economy and its racial tradi- 
tions and ideologies, it presents 
an environment which resists, 
with a considerable expenditure 
of human energy, the incorpora- 
tion of the Negro population in- 
to the total life of the area. 

In the northern cities there is 
no legalized and little overt racial 
segregation on a formal basis. In 
fact, however, there is considera- 
ble segregation and discrimination 
in this region. 

The most conspicuous forms of 
racial segregation are (1) in resi- 
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dential areas, (2) in educational, 
recreational, and other public in- 
stitutions, (3) in quasi-public in- 
stitutions or privately operated in- 
stitutions under public control, 
such as railroads, steamship lines, 
streetcar and bus systems, and 
hospitals, (4) in private business 
establishments, such as hotels and 
restaurants under customary or 
legal mandate to prevent racial 
contact on a level implying social 
equality or permitting social in- 
timacy, (5) in other private com- 
mercial and professional services, 
such as department stores, under- 
taking establishments, and doc- 
tors’ offices. 


Residential Segregation 


The racial segregation in resi- 
dential areas provides the basic 
structure for other forms of in- 
stitutional segregation. 

The small towns in the South 
show a definite clustering of the 
Negro population. 

It is an interesting fact that 
practically all the Negro neigh- 
borhoods in the small towns are 
located on the edge of town. 
There are usually no white resi- 
dential areas beyond them. They 
are separated from one another 
by intervening white neighbor- 
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hoods which have paved streets, 
street lights, water and sewerage 
connections which seldom reach 
the Negro residential areas. These 
areas, unlike those in the larger 
cities, are not “inherited” from 
white residents who have moved 
on to better areas, but were de- 
veloped as Negro residential 
areas, or “quarters.” 

Most of the cities of the South 
contain at least one large Negro 
Neighborhood with smaller clus- 
ters scattered about the city. Thus 
75 per cent of the 43,000 Ne- 
groes in Nashville in 1930 resided 
in nine of the city’s twenty-seven 
wards, in six of which they con- 
stituted over half the total popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, Negroes are 
found in all wards in Nashville. 
The same is true of Atlanta, but 
in this case Negroes are in the 
majority in only two wards, which 
contain two-thirds of the 90,000 
Negroes in the city. The pattern 
of residential distribution is simi- 
lar in other southern and border 
cities, but in northern cities the 
concentration is more intense and 
the dispersion less extensive. 


Northern Patterns 

In northern cities the Negro 
population was a negligible factor 
prior to the migrations from the 
South. Economically hard pressed, 
Negroes lived in sites abandoned 
by early white residents, along 
with or in close succession to oth- 
er racial groups of similar or 
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slightly higher economic status. 
With the sudden influx of new- 
comers and the overrunning of 
areas gradually associated with 
Negroes, reaction to expansion 
was acute. 


Although most cities contain an 
area in which the Negro popula- 
tion is so concentrated as to be 
regarded as the “Black Belt,” 
there are few cities in which there 
is a concentration approaching 
complete segregation. In Chicago 
there are Negroes in 63 of the 
75 community areas, but in only 
three did Negroes compose more 
than 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion in 1930. In the Black Belt 
they composed 91 per cent of the 
total population in 1934. 


Educational Institutions 

The most complete system of 
racial segregation appears in the 
schools. In fact, the school policy 
regarding racial separation is per- 
haps the most obvious index to 
the racial ‘“‘climate” of a region. 
Seventeen southern states have 
separate school systems. In such 
border states as Indiana, Missouri, 
and Maryland, and the southern 
portions of Illinois and New 
Jersey, the policy is varied and 
uncertain. In Northern states, 
there is no policy of racial segre- 
gation, but the residentiai segre 
gation of the Negro populatiog 
frequently achieve a correspond- 
ing racial separation. Racial sepa- 
ration in respect to the schools 
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ranges from total and complete 
racial segregation, accompanied 
th the southern cural areas by 
tystematic discrimination, to poli- 
cies in certain northern metropoli- 
tan centers, in accordance with 
which Negro pupils and teachers 
alike are distributed without re- 
gard to race. 


The principle of racial separa- 
tion in the schools, required by 
law in southern states, affects 
both public and private schools at 
all levels. Not only are separate 
buildings and teaching staffs pro- 
vided, but both Negro pupils and 
teachers are excluded generally 
from access to the equipment used 
by the white children and white 
teaching staff. There is no pre- 
tense of a unitary system since the 
Wegro teachers have little or no 
contact with the white teachers 
or administrative officials. 


The dual system, far from sup- 
porting separate but autonomous 
units, has the effect of a dominant 
system and wardship, for Negro 
parents have little voice in deter- 
mining or administering school 
policies for their children. The 
Negro school public is impotent, 
without authority and without 
responsibility. The situation fos- 
ters inefficiency and even graft. 
Parents and pupils lose interest 
in schooling and, as a matter of 
fact, are uncertain as to the values 
to be achieved. With but few ex- 
ceptions the Negro children re- 
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ceive inferior units as their share 
in the system. The Negro teach- 
ing staff is discriminated against 
in pay, in provisions for advance. 
ment, and in equipment. The 
administrative authority is dicho- 
tomized and responsibility so 


placed that when white officials [ 


will not act the Negro administra- 
tors are restricted and cannot act. 

Public funds for educational 
purposes are furnished by federal, 
state, county, and municipal gov- 
ernments. 


The differences between what 
Negroes would have received if 
funds had been apportioned on 
the basis of population and what 
Negroes actually did receive in 
federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion in southern schools of less 
than college grade, from 1928 to 
1935, ranged from $13,800 in 
West Virginia to $809,000 in 
Mississippi. Oklahoma 
Negroes $9,000 more than they 
would have received on the basis 
of population apportionment and 
was unique in this respect. On the 
basis of their population, Negroes 
should have received $5,018,824 
of the funds allocated to all the 
states. They actually received 
$1,926,682, the difference of 
$3,092,142 being diverted to 
white schools. 


Discrimination in the allocation 
and diversion of public funds for 
education is necessarily reflected 
in differential salaries for white 
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and Negro teachers. The average 
annual salary of teachers in Negro 
schools in 17 southern states dur- 
ing 1935-36 was $510 compared 
with $833 for teachers in white 
schools in the same states and 
year. 

Typical effects of racial dis- 
crimination in the rural schools 
can be illustrated by data from 
our field observations. Bolivar and 
Coahoma counties, located in the 
Mississippi Delta area, pay Ne- 
gro teachers little more than they 
were paid fifty years ago. In 
1889 average monthly salaries of 
white and Negro teachers in Boli- 
var County were $45 and $20, 
respectively. Today white teachers 
receive an average of $100 month- 
ly; Negro teachers, $30. 

In the city school system of 
Birmingham, Alabama, the aver- 
age yearly salary of the white 
teachers is $1,466, and the aver- 
age for Negroes is $682. There 
are no junior high schools for Ne- 
groes in Richmond. A report of 
the Richmond schools for 1935, 
based on average daily attendance, 
revealed that the average expendi- 
ture per white elementary pupil 
was $76.59 compared with an 
average of $43.72 per Negro 
pupil. On the basis of average 
daily attendance in the senior high 
schools, the average expenditure 
was $102.26 per white pupil and 
$59.58 per Negro pupil. 

Throughout most of the North 
there are no official policies of 
segregation in public schools; that 
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is, the state constitutions make no 
provisions for separate school 
systems. However, the concentra- 
tions of Negroes in certain resi- 
dential areas frequently create the 
same result as designedly segra- 
gated schools. The whole ques- 
tion of educational segregation 
and discrimination in the North 
is of further significance in the 
present context because there are 
many white Northerners and 
Southern whites living in the 
North who are convinced that 
separate schools are desirable 
despite the laws prohibiting them. 

Private schools in the North 
frequently practice discrimination. 
Negroes are usually excluded 
from private schools below the 
college level, from _ medical 
schools, and in some instances, 
from private colleges. In any of 
the colleges to which Negroes are 
admitted they are likely to ex- 
perience forms of discrimination ; 
most frequently they are excluded 
from private organizations such 
as fraternities; sometimes as a mat- 
ter of institutional policy they are 
excluded from athletics or dormi- 
tories. On the whole, Negroes 
are ignored socially in a large 
number of colleges to which they 
are admitted. 

Public libraries represent an 
area of extreme racial distinctior 
since these publicly supported in 
stitutions sometimes make no pro 
visions for Negroes. 

Generally, in small towns with 
publicly supported libraries Ne- 
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groes are excluded from the privi- 
lege of borrowing books. In one 
town it was reported, ‘The library 
has no accommodations for Ne- 
groes and no books may be drawn 
by Negroes from there.” An in- 
formant in Marked Tree, Arkan- 
sas, said. 


_ In southern cities Negroes arc 
supplied with books through a 
separate library, which is usually 
a branch of the main publicly sup- 
ported library. Negroes are re- 
stricted almost completely to the 
use of facilities in this building 
and excluded from other libraries. 


Parks 

Negroes are excluded from the 
general public parks in all the 
southern cities visited except 
Richmond, where they are restrict- 
ed to walking, sitting, and fish- 
ing. There are no parks for Ne- 
groes in Birmingham; and in At- 
lanta, where Negroes were for- 
merly permitted to use one of the 
parks for picnics, the privilege is 
no longer granted. They visit 
the:zoo in one park in Houston 
on special days, but they under- 
stand that they are excluded from 
other facilities, 


Post Office 
In the rural areas surveyed in 
this study there were no Negroes 
employed as mail carriers or 
clerks in any post office, although 
they were frequently employed as 
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janitors. In Bolivar County, in 
which the all-Negro town of 
Mound Bayou is located, certain 
Negro leaders asked the Republi- 
can postmaster to appoint a Ne- 
gro clerk, and it was understood 
that he would. But this post- 
master died and a Democrat was 
appointed, so they gave up hope 
of getting any such appointment. 


There are Negro postal carriers 
in several southern cities; and in 
Richmond there are more Negro 
than white carriers in the system. 
(There are 130 Negro carriers 
and only 30 white.) In an inter- 
view with the assistant postmas- 
ter it was revealed that most of 
the whites and Negroes who take 
a postal examination take the 
clerk-carrier examination. The 
whites are placed as clerks and 
the Negroes are placed as cat- 
riers. This is understood. They 
take the same examination and 
they get the same pay of $2,100 
a year. The highest salary paid 
a Negro is that of a special clerk 
who receives $2,300 a year. 


Transportation 


All southern states have laws 
separating white and Negro pas- 
sengers in all land and water 
transportation. When the sta- 
tutes were enacted there was no 
indication that the airplane would 
ever become a common medium of 
transportation and so no present 


laws regulate interracial associa b 
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tion on air passenger lines. The 
Negro traffic, however, has not 
yet reached sufficient volume to 
create an issue in this new means 
of transportation. 


The varying volume of both 
white and Negro traffic imposes 
a formidable cost hazard for the 
railroad. Above the level of the 
plain railroad coach, the “separate 
but equal” principle would be- 
come definitely costly, if carried 
out faithfully. On trains with 
sleeping, dining, and club cars it 
would be necessary to provide 
sections of these special facilities 
for both whites and Negroes de- 
spite the small volume of Negro 
patrons, if the spirit and letter 
of the laws were observed. It 
seldom happens, however, that 
these are observed or that the 
car, or section of a car, for Ne- 
groes is substantially the same as 
that for whites. 


Where traffic is light Negroes 
may ride in a separate section of 
a car occupied by white people, 
but may be asked to move if more 
space is needed for whites. The 
cars provided for Negroee are al- 
most invariably older and less 
well equipped, and frequently in 


| such condition as to defy clean- 


ing. Trains engaged in interstate 
transportation usually employ the 
divided baggage and smoking car 
for Negro passengers. The new- 


ig.| Streamlined trains have separate 


but more comfortable accommoda- 
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tions for Negroes. 

Railroad stations and terminals 
vary widely in provisions for 
segregation. The waiting rooms 
and toilets are always separate 
and, except in a few instances, 
disparate in equipment. 


Only in exceptional cases are 
Negroes sold accommodations in 
Pullman cars. 


When intercity buses were first 
introduced in the South there was 
apparently no plan to provide 
space for Negroes. In some places 
they accepted white passengers 
only. Thus, in North Carolina 
legal action was required to force 
bus lines to take Negro pas- 
sengers. Only after experimenting 
with separate buses for the race 
did they finally set aside the back 
seats for Negroes. This is the 
general practice now. Usually no 
dividing line is made; the Negro 
fill up from the rear, but it is 
not unusual for them to be forced 
to move back or even stand as 
whites fill up from the front. 


Southern municipal ordinances 
require a separate section for Ne- 
groes in city streetcars and buses. 
The front seats in the car or bus 
are set aside “For White People” 
and the rear seats are assigned to 
“The Negro Race.” The opera- 
tor is empowered to regulate the 
space occupied by each race in ac- 
cordance with the respective 
numbers of passengers. This sys- 
tem is subject to abuse since it 
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permits the attitude of the opera- 
tor to become a factor in segrega- 
tion. 


Hospitals 


The general patterns of segre- 
gation in hospitals requires the 
isolation of Negro patients from 
contact with white patients and, 
so far as possible, from contact 
with equipment used for white 
patients. Private hospitals either 
refuse to admit Negroes altogeth- 
er, give them only emergency 
treatment, or if they are admitted, 
segregate them. Contact between 
white and Negro patients is avoid- 
ed by admitting Negroes through 
the side or back doors and, in 
some cases, requiring them to use 
the freight elevator. Likewise, 
Negro visitors generally are re- 
quired to use the back doors and 
the freight elevators, or even, as 
in one case noted, the fire escape. 
With the exception of the few 
Negro-owned and operated hospi- 
tals, public medical care in the 
South is controlled and adminis- 
tered by whites. The hospitals and 
clinics are staffed by white doc- 
tors and only rarely may Negro 
doctors serve on clinic staffs or 
even treat their own patients once 
they have entered these institu- 
tions. 


In the rural areas’ the small 
towns of the South there are few 
hospitals of any kind and those 
that do exist are usually owned 
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and operated by white people, 
who exclude Negroes except for 
occasional emergency cases. 


Hotels 

Everywhere in the South there 
is rigid segregation and tradition- 
al discrimination in hotels and 
restaurants, for these personal 
service establishments perform 
functions associated with strong 
racial taboos. 


No Negroes are accommodated 
in any hotel in the South that 
receives white patronage. As a 
rule there are no hotels for Ne- 
groes in small towns, but Ne- 
groes seeking lodging may find 
a Negro boarding-house where 
rooms of a sort are available. In 
the cities there are usually several 
small but questinable hotels for 
Negroes, but nowhere in the 
South is the segregation pattern 
relaxed ,except perhaps in the in- 
stance of a white person stopping 
at a Negro hotel. 


In the border cities there are 
separate hotels for whites and Ne- 
groes. Each race uses the establish- 
ments provided for its use; and 
Negro hotels generally serve 
only Negroes. 

In the North many of the ho- 
tels belong to syndicates or 
chains, and their policies are re- 
markably consistent. One or two 
Negroes, usually of national dis- 
tinction, are accommodated on oc- 
casions at the well known hotels, 
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but in most cases some special ar- 
rangement has been made with 
the management. When this con- 
cession is made, the facilities of 
the hotel are limited to the room. 
There is no effort to conceal the 
intent to exclude these special 
guests from the rest of the facili- 
ties. Negroes attend meetings in 
most of the hotels without dif- 
ficulty and on occasion, as mem- 
bers of a convention predominant- 
ly white, may for a limited period 
be extended most of the privileges 
of the hotel, including the din- 
ing room and lobby. 


Restaurants 

Discrimination in eating places 
may be regarded as a reflection 
of the taboo against interracial 
dining which is so pronounced in 
the South and in the border states. 
The exclusion of Negroes from 
eating places in the South is based 
upon the social implications and 
does not prevent white men, usu- 
ally foreigners, from operating 
places strictly for Negro trade. 


In the business districts of 
northern cities Negroes usually 


eat in the more impersonal chain 
restaurants catering to large num- 


bers of hurried workers; other- 
wise Negroes “pick their spots.” 
The lunchrooms of department 
stores are as a rule open to Ne- 
groes. More expensive restaurants 
and the smaller and cheaper ones 
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are likely to discourage Negro 
patronage in one way or another. 
Since it is a matter of individual 
management and the particulas 
circumstances under which service 
is sought, it is never wholly pos- 
sible to predict what may happen. 
Disagreeable incidents, especially 
if comparatively frequent, are 
enough to eliminate all except 
naive or bold and aggrressive Ne- 
gro patrons. 


In the effort to discourage Ne 
gro patronage and at the same 
time avoid suits for violating civil 
rights statutes, managers, waiters, 
or cooks may make the food un- 
palatable by filling it with salt, 
or even, as in a recently reported 
case, a violent emetic. Incidents 
were also reported in which bar- 
tenders and Hotel managers in- 
sultingly smashed glasses after 
they had been used by unwelcome 
Negro customers. The simplest 
way of discouraging the return 
of an unwelcome Negro patron 
is to overcharge him. 


Stores 


In the rural areas of the South 
the country store is the one uni- 
versal meeting ground of the two 
races. Custom regulates social dis- 
tance, and there is a common un- 
derstanding that spatial propin- 
quity does not imply social inti- 
macy; hence signs for separating 
the races are not always neces- 


sary. 
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In the cities of the South the 
treatment of Negroes in private 
commercial establishments is a 
matter of local custom, modified 
by the manner in which the man- 
ager and clerks interpret the 
strength of public opinion in a 
particular situation. Legal codes 
do not deny Negroes access to 
such establishments except where 
eating is involved, or guarantee 
him the privileges usually accord- 
ed the white public. As a matter 
of fact, there is no uniform pat- 
tern of segregation and discrimi- 
nation. The policies of stores 
vary widely, as do the relations 
between clerks and Negro pat- 
rons. 


Amusement Places 

The chief amusement places in 
the South are the motion-picture 
theatres, swimming pools, skating 
rinks, bowling alleys, dance halls, 
and baseball parks. The exclusion 
of Negroes from most of these 
places patronized by whites is so 
universal and complete as to re- 
quire no further elaboration. The 
issue of segregation arises only in 
the theaters and ball parks. There 
are segregated sections for Ne- 
groes in the ball parks—usually 


in the less favorable locations. 
Negroes may also rent parks in 
some places, for their own games, 
If they expect white spectators 
they must be in some desirable 
location. The same procedure is 
followed in the case of dance 
halls. Commercial dances with 
a Negro “name band,” sponsored 
by Negroes, frequently advertise 
“reserved section for whites.” 


Mortuary Services 
Very rigid segregation exists in 
taking care of the dead; there are 
parallel funeral establishments 
and cemeteries in all parts of the 
South. In one state the health 
code prohibits Negro morticians 
from handling white bodies. This 
once led to an embarrassing sit- 
uation when the police unwitting: 
ly turned over to the Negro mor- 
tician the body of a white criminal 
who had blackened his face as a 
disguise. In most places the Ne: 
groes have organized burial policy 
association, and it is through these 
organizations that Negro under- 
takers operate. Since the business 
is one of intimate personal service, 
there is little competition between 
white and Negro undertakers. As 
a result this field is one in which 
Negroes are most successful. 


Fe 


Judge Hastie Quits The Army 


(Continued from back cover) 


on an Army-wide problem that already has resulted in 
many a round of fisticuffs and occasional disorder and 
insubordination. Although long-standing white prejudice 
against the Negro could not be dissolved by Govern- 
ment fiat, Judge Hastie’s airing did his cause no harm. 


COMMENT 


The Negro Digest is an excellent magazine, filling 
a field that has no other occupant at present. 


Jessie Daniel Ames 
Managing Editor Southern Frontier 


Comments of praise must have reached you from 
many parts of the country and I simply want to state 
that I think the format is excellent ,that it ranks with 
the best of similar white publications and should en- 
courage many Negroes who have not taken the time to 
keep abreast with current events to do so. NEGRO 
DIGEST is a very real contribution to an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the war effort among Negroes and I 
wish to extend my best wishes for an increasing reading 
public, both Negro and white. 


Crystal Bird Fauset 
Special Assistant, OCD 


ANSWERS TO WHO'S WHO 

1. Mordecai Johnson of Howard 
Rufus Clement of Atlanta. 
Frederick D. Patterson of Tuskegee. 
R. O’Hara Lanier of Hampton. 
Charles Wesley of Wilberforce. 
Thomas Jones of Fisk. 
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Condensed from Time 


against segregation in the services has flared in- 

to flame again. This time the fuel was laid 

by respected one-time Federal Judge William H. 
Hastie, dean of Howard University Law School. Explain- 
ing why he had resigned as Negro civilian aide to the 
Secretary of War, he charged the Army Air Forces was 
discriminating against Negroes. 

When the 99th (Negro) Fighter Squadron was 
formed, Lawyer Hastie insisted that it should not be 
segregated from white outfits, either in training or 
operation. It was. 


But Judge Hastie went further. He charged that the 
Air Forces had failed to train enough civilian techni- 
cians, had given enlisted men of the 99th jobs of com- 
mon labor. Furthermore, said he, these and other acts 
of discrimination had been carried out without being 
submitted to him for comment or approval, as had been 
specified when he was appointed. 


a T: SMOLDERING bitterness of U. S. Negroes 


Now the Army has decided to organize other Negro 
squadrons, but Judge Hastie declared that the training 
of their technical crews is likely to be far behind the 
training of pilots. Meanwhile, Negro pilots already 
qualified are hindered in training because the Army 
Air Forces is unwilling to let them take cross-country 
flights which might set them down on fields where they 
would get the privileges of the officers’ club. 


By speaking his piece, Judge Hastie had put his finger 
(Continued Inside Back Cover) 
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